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FORWARD 


The television series MASH was watched by thousands of men and women who had 
served in World War II hospital units. Their war experiences ran the same emotional 
spectrum as those men and women who worked in the MASH units during the Korean 
war. For some of these individuals, MASH was a form of catharsis in that it helped 
them to process experiences that they had not discussed nor wanted to talk about after 
returning to the states. 


My father in law, Mr. John Scovie, took great interest in MASH and shared more and 
more of his own World War II experiences in the 64th Field Hospital as the series 
developed. Consequently, I began to use the Internet to seek out information for him 
to read. Material on the net was difficult to come by. Little had been written on the 
subject but I did see several sites that took me to Mr. Gerald Bayer in Texas. 


My communication with Mr. Bayer concluded with the idea of writing a manuscript or 
some type of book that would synthesize all of the materials he had collected since the 
end of World War II. I was still teaching and knew that the process of working with 
the documents would take some time. I started the project in 1997 and, after 
retirement in 1999, was able to bring the project to a close. Mr. Bayer and I concluded 
the work and are happy to make it available to those who are interest in the subject. 


Since 1995, a great deal has been written, published and produced about World War 
II. Most of these examples have drama and excitement that fills the needs of a viewing 
or reading public. As a teacher and professor of the Humanities and History, I knew 
that not every member of the armed forces had experienced the high drama depicted in 
these examples. I remember reading to and teaching my students that for every person 
on the front lines, land and sea, there were more than a dozen people on the home 
front who supported them. My work with Mr. Bayer's documents supported this idea. 


Initially I looked for the high drama but came to realize that even though the 64th 
Field Hospital was a front line unit, and had operated in the front lines, it also had a 
different function to provide given the closing status of the war as of February, 1945. 
Had the Battle of the Bulge turned out differently, the 64th would have experienced 
more of the drama of the field hospital depicted in MASH. In the closing months of 
the war, the 64th Field Hospital took on a humanitarian function. It not only treated 
American troops but also worked with French and German civilians who were 
adversely affected by the war. The Humanitarian aspect of the unit may not be drama 
packed but I am pleased that this aspect of the war and the contribution of the 64th 
has been brought to print through the collaboration of Mr. Bayer and Mr. Delbert 
Roberts of the Macomb Journal who kindly allowed me to use material from his 1984 
article about Camp Ellis. 


To the men and women of the 64th, thank you for my experience. 


Stephen Schell 


INTRODUCTION 


I served with the 64th Field Hospital from its activation at Camp Ellis, Illinois in March of 
1944 until it returned from Europe in August of 1945. Prior to that I was a cook at the 
Reception Center at Fort Custer, Michigan. Upon my arrival at Camp Ellis I was told the 
64th already had too many cooks, and how would I like to be a surgical technician. I was 
kind of shocked. It's a long way from cooking to surgery. But it sounded good to me 
because I hated army cooking and here was a chance to do something worthwhile in the 
war effort. I was set up as part of the cadre, but had to take basic training for the second 
time anyway. 


Fifty years later, to while away the days of my retirement, I tried to find a close buddy of 
mine, a man by the name of John R. Moore who was a medical technician in my unit. We 
had many adventures together and I thought it would be fun to see what happened to him 
and to reminisce over old times in the Hospital. Despite writing hundreds of letters and 
using every opportunity given me by the Internet, I’ve never been able to find him. But in 
the 5 year process of hunting him down, I found over one hundred twenty of the other 
men and women with whom I served. Sorrowfully, more than half have gone to the Great 
Beyond, but those still able to answer roll call passed on to me this collection of vibrant 
memories of the war and of the 64th Field Hospital. 


On the following pages you will find our stories. Some are mine but most are from the old 
soldiers I found during the last five years. Their memories came to me in the form of 
letters and diaries from them, from their wives and husbands, and from their children and 
grandchildren. Those men and women I’ve identified are no longer living, and the tales of 
many of the others have to remain anonymous. But nevertheless they are all true. 


In writing these pages it was not my intention to be engrossed in the blood and guts ofa 
war time field hospital but rather to offer a glimpse of soldier’s emotions, with the joys 
and frustrations of their daily experiences and what those experiences cast into their daily 
lives. I offer this as a window into their hearts and souls. 


Gerald A. Bayer 
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Gerald Bayer 
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CHAPTER I 


CAMP ELLIS 
(3/20/44 - 9/14/44) 


The men and women of the 64th Field Hospital, those who are left after 55 
years of separation from the realities of war, still have innumerable stories to 
tell. These are not war stories but people stories. In the 40's most of them 
were just kids out of high school or in the early years of college. From the 
radio and newspapers they knew about Hitler and how he invaded Poland and 
that another European war had begun. But overall they were more interested 
in school, jobs, girlfriends and boyfriends and what to do with their lives. 
Most, along with their parents, were still recovering from the Big Depression, 


"I was in the CCC, one of President Roosevelt's depression 
organizations, when the war broke out. We weren't all that poor 
then but as a teenager I had a lot of trouble at home so I ran 
away to the ССС in Iron River, Michigan. I was paid two 
dollars a day to work in the Michigan forests. I later had to 
learn to cook. 1 loved every minute of it. " 


The country was still immersed in what was called “isolationism”. One of the 
lessons learned from the first World War was to stay out of Europe's troubles 
and not get dragged into any of their politics. But President Roosevelt saw 
that Hitler would overrun Europe if we didn't help out. It was a tenuous plan 
he laid out with programs like “lend-lease” where he sent our old World War 
I destroyers to the English and outmoded artillery to the French. Between 
September of 1939 and the Fall of 1941 the nation was drawn to the events 
developing not only in Europe but Asia as well. The future guys of the 64th 
could no longer ignore current events. They read about the bombings in the 
newspapers and saw the Japanese invasions of Korea and the Far East. They 
went to see movies like Citizen Kane and Maltese Falcon and with them saw 
the Movietone News of the brutalities of war. · 


Then on December 7th, the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. To this day the 
vets of the war can tell you where they were. 


“I had just come back from church and was taking a nap on my 
bunk in the CCC barracks when the news came over the radio. I 


was stunned and ran around to tell everybody we were at war. 
What a shock! Then President Roosevelt came on the radio to 
tell us the Germans had declared war on us as well. He said he 
would ask Congress to declare war on both countries. I wanted 
to go home and enlist. 1 had always played with my dad's World 
War I souvenirs; his rifle, bayonet and helmet. It was always so 
exciting. " 


But now things were different. No more playing games. This was war again 
and the boys would all be in it. Many looked forward to the training and 
fighting, some just wanted a chance go get away from home and the 
depression. Others had that innate sense of duty and felt it right to join up and 
fight for their country. And then too, friends were enlisting, how could anyone 
stay home. 


There wasn't much action in 1942. The services had to spend their time 
making war plans, establishing the draft, forging training programs and 
building hundreds of camps for the trainees. Then there was the great 
changeover from the depths of the depression to a raging war-time economy. 
Late in 1942 they asked for volunteers for the first of the new camps. 


"God, 1 wanted to go! But would you believe my eyesight would 
not let me in any service. But in 1943 Congress set up what they 
called “Limited Service." Bad eyesight or no, I could now get 
into the army. No fighting they said, just something to help out. 
They tried to make a cook out of me at first but by April of 1944 
1 was at Camp Ellis in what they called the 64th Field 

Hospital. " 


Camp Ellis was one of many camps that did not exist in 1942. It was forged 
out of prime Illinois farmland located just southeast of Macomb near Table 
Grove and Ipava. The Macomb Journal reported how the army issued orders 
#70 in the fall of 1942 to get surveyors to map out the land for construction : 
of the camp which was to be named in honor of Sgt. Michael B Ellis a hero of 
WW I. Construction began very quickly and soon 8,000 acres were under 
development. At first the camp was called Swamp Ellis due to the heavy 
rainfall that spring. Controversy over the camp was rampant. Here were 8,000 
acres of the best soil in Illinois going to waste. How much better to raise 
crops the Allies so desperately needed. 


Nevertheless, farmers were evicted, some with only thirty days notice to 
move. Sealed bids were accepted for crops already in the fields. Rumor had it 
that a local politician had a heavy financial interest in the development of the 
camp. Construction ended in April of 1943 and the camp was dedicated in 
Tuly of that year. It cost over 70 million dollars and eventually covered 
18,500 acres which supported 28,557 buildings. A hospital for 1,500 patients 
was built and an internment camp for 5,000 German and Austrian prisoners 
was hastily added to the overall operation. In a short time Camp Ellis was the 
largest service training camp in the country with over 40,000 trainees. A 
secret that did not come out until after the war was that Camp Ellis had a 
hidden German village complete with rathouse, stores, hotel and houses. Here 
were trained hundreds of infantrymen to handle house to house fighting. 
Targets would pop up out of nowhere and live ammo was sprayed around for 
real effect. (note 1) 


The 64th Field Hospital was activated in April of 1944. Its function was 
outlined as "to provide definitive treatment to combat casualties in isolated 
areas and to support rapidly moving combat units with three individual 
hospital units or platoons." The original members of the 64th, the cadre, 
came from Camp Breckinridge, Kentucky. But the operating core of the 
hospital came from recruits recently inducted at Fort Dix, New Jersey. 
Twenty surplus Air Corps cadets were added later. By October of 1944 the 
officer and nurse complement to the hospital was also complete. 


One of the men described the company area as: 


“Looking at the front of our company area from the drill field, 
from left to right, the first barracks from the company street 
was the orderly room or headquarters. Here was the CO's 
office and an open area for other officers, the. mailman and 
various clerks. Here too were desks for the First Sergeant and 
the Master Sergeant. Next in the line of buildings were barracks 
for А and B units. Then a barracks-like day room for recreation 
and next to that the barracks for C Unit. Next in line was the 
supply barracks with a school room in front. Lastly was the 
mess hall twice the size of a barracks. Across the sidewalk from 
the line of barracks was the abominable latrine. In front of the 
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whole company area was an immense drill field which we used 
every day. " 


Camp Ellis was set up like the old WW I training camps with only one latrine 
in a separate building for a company of 250 men. Some newer camps around 
the country had a latrine in every barracks 


“If we had to use the latrine during the middle of the night, and 
it was cold, we had to get fully dressed and walk the 40 or 50 
feet to where it was. Most of us had clogs or slippers and a few 
had bathrobes but they were considered unmanly. After a beer 
drinking session at the PX, nights were no fun.” 


The Orderly Room was simply a barracks containing typical tank-type desks, 
office chairs, typewriters and other office equipment. The three one floor 
barracks were the same: one-over-the-other bunk beds were lined up on either 
side with two pot bellied stoves in the aisle. Each set of bunks had two foot 
lockers against the wall and a shelf over them for personal things like 
pictures, books and writing materials. There were two private rooms at each 
end of the barracks, one for the platoon sergeant and the others for the higher 
ranking headquarters noncoms.- Each barracks held a full Hospital Unit of 
about 45 men. The Day Room had a couple of pool tables, a ping pong table, 
chairs for reading and a couple of small tables for checkers, chess and the 
omnipresent poker games. The Supply Room was loaded with our field 
equipment. The classroom in front had about 100 chairs, school room style, 
and a long table in front for projection equipment, chalk boards, etc. 


The supply room brings up a coupe of stories by the Supply Sergeant: 


"One of our new officers, being quite young and helping with 
an equipment inventory, was asked by the Supply Sergeant to 
find the fallopian tubes. After a long time he came back and 
said he couldn't find them. I just told him to forget it, the nurses 
would bring them along when they соте.” 


Then we had the guy with one foot smaller than the other. To fit 
him we had to give him two pan of shoes. He was the best shod 
man in the outfit. " 


The Mess Hall was two barracks wide and considerably longer. The kitchen 
was at one end and the eating area filled the rest of hall. Picnic like tables 
were set on either side of the center aisle and accommodated ten men each, 
five on either side. 


"As I remember, it was a cheerful place with curtained windows 
along the sides and some pictures on the walls. Food was 
served on partitioned trays from a buffet line, but KP's set out 


OQ pitchers of coffee, lemonade or ice tea on the tables. Bread was 
Су also set out with butter and jelly. He who got there fustest got 
A the mostest of all of these. We had a hell of a good mess staff. 
EN Most of them had eight weeks of training before we got there. 


They had learned how to cook dehydrated foods and canned 
stuff so that it tasted pretty good. Someone said they had won 
five successive awards for cooking. I certainly had no 
complaints.” 


On April 7th, a group of guys from the 126 General Hospital arrived to serve 
as medical cadre and on the same day 175 recruits arrived from Fort Dix. 


“They called us all together and explained the benefits of being 
in the 64th Field Hospital. We could buy war bonds if we 
wanted to, they would be taken out of our pay. There would be 
no combat duty. We could be buried for free in any National 
Cemetery, we could buy $10,000 in life insurance for five 
dollars a month. After the war was over and we were 
discharged we would be entitled to all the benefits of the GI 
Bill. Free education, free job training, free help with getting a 
job. Jeez who cared!” 


Training began, would you believe, with the first of hundreds of classes on 
venereal disease. The men had to endure movies, filmstrips and lectures from 
officers in the Medical Army Corps. It seemed like a waste of time but in the 
entire service of the 64th during WWII there was only one case of VD. It 
must have been worth while. 
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“Everything else had been brought tu, but the land 


was here and the land remained.” 


PME‏ داد 


(Wayne Azbell) 


"We drove there and found corn growing among a few remaining 
chimneys, It was an eerie feeling, causing us to wonder if such a 
place as Camp Ellis ever really existed." 


(Cora Сірах) 
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A BASIC TRAINING 1 
oe (4/24 - 6/8) 


On April 24, Basic Training 1 started with a full compliment of 203 men. It 
e began with a pep talk from our CO, Major Charles Frank. 


) "First you will be trained to be soldiers so you understand your 
C place in the whole scheme of the way the army does things. 

C (some of us had a good laugh at that). Then you will be taught a 
O definitive technical job...how you will work in your Units...how 
۳۹ you will take care of your patients. Your training will be brief 

ү but hard. Treating wounded men in the field is not easy, I 
assure you. There will be three operating units in the Hospital. 
ww You will be assigned to one of the three Units, A,B or C. Some 
of you will be attached to headquarters. Work hard. We don't 
have much time.” 
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As for training it was not all that medical, mostly the same old thing every 
day, over and over and over, hundreds of hours of close order drill, physical 
exercises, first aid, long hikes, Saturday inspections and classes in military 
courtesy. 


E The various jobs the Major referred to were barbering (each Unit had its 

ы own.) carpentering, movie projectionist, bugler, cooks and bakers truck 
maintenance. The more technical courses were Medical and Surgical 
Technician, Lab, X-ray and Pharmacy. Some of these skills required 
temporary assignment to schools outside of Camp Ellis. Some, however, 

ы would be learned “in house". But in the mean time there were 6 mean weeks 
ы ahead. Here is a typical day in Basic Training. For most of the cadre it was 
the second or even third time around. 


At 6:25 the men were rolled out of bed and out onto the drill field. Roll call 
was taken outside in formation. Each Platoon Sergeant had to make out a 
daily report on who was there or was not.. Reveille, like all the other calls 


was played on a live bugle by our mailman, Earl Schipper. He went to buglers 
school before he came to the Hospital. His relief was a man who played the 
calls on his personal trumpet. He was especially good when he played the 
echo version of taps. It could make a homesick soldier cry. 


"One morning after I blew Reveille, one of our recruits came at 
me in his shorts like a storm trooper, swearing a blue streak. 
He grabbed my bugle and threw it on the ground and jumped 
up and down until it was nothing but scrap metal. He really told 
me what to do with that ...horn." 


6:30 Mess Call. 


Usually a long wait in line for breakfast. 


2:30 Sick Call 

The call was for the sick, lame and lazy. Anyone who was truly sick reported 
to the Orderly Room. He was taken by jeep to the base hospital for treatment. 
Malingerers were put on KP for a week. 


8:00 Assembly 

This was an assembly call on the drill field and the call to work. The schedule 
may have included close order drill, physical exercises, tent pitching or a 
skull session in the class room. 


11:50 Recall 
Recall ended the morning session. There was a half hour to use the latrine and 
clean up before dinner. 


Dinner was the main meal of the day and centered around a meat dish like 
roast beef, ham, pork chops, corned beef, etc. There: was always potatoes, 
another vegetable, salad and dessert. 


“The cooks were good at roasting beef but three times a week 
got tiresome. I guess they had to make do with what they had." 


12:50 Assembly 
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Assembly started the afternoon's work. It was much the same as the morning 
First Call but did not require an assembly on the drill field. Announcements 
were made after the morning session. Sometimes long hikes were planned. 


“Most of us liked that because all we had to do was walk. 
Toward the end of Basic we took hikes of. ten and twenty miles 
with full packs. It was excruciating. I always carried an extra 
canteen of water, not for me because 1 was like a camel, but for 
the older guys who had a tough time on these long hikes. On 
one hike in 90 degree weather, 1 made the twenty miles but had 
blisters on my feet two inches across. I had to go on sick call to 
get them lanced. " 


16:50 Recall 
Recall ended the afternoon’s work and gave the men another half hour to use 
the latrine and clean up. 


17:30 Mess Call 

Supper was lighter than dinner with such things like spaghetti and meatballs, 
stew or wieners. Again there was dessert like Jell-O or pudding. After supper 
the day was officially over and the men could do as they pleased. There was a 
PX nearby where they could get 3.2 beer, snacks and other items. There was ` 
time for movies on the post or a visit to the library. Also there was a Service 
Club nearby where complete dinners were served and where the men could 
write letters on decent tables. There was a piano for anyone who wanted to 
play. The Day Room was well used and at least one poker game was in 
progress in each barracks. : 


17:50 Guard Mount. 


This was for the two men who were to stand guard duty tbat night. 


22:00. Lights Out 

Lights Out meant just that. Barracks lights were turned out so anyone who 
wanted to sleep could. However the Day Room and the classroom were kept 
open for anyone who wanted to use them. 


23:00 Taps 
At taps the day was over and all lights were turned off. Bed check was taken 
by the Platoon Sergeant. Sleep was most welcome. Toward the end of Basic 


there were night exercises like long hikes, but mostly they were conducted to 
learn how to set up the Hospital at night. Most field hospitals in Europe were 
set up at night to keep their location a secret. Field hospitals always meant 
action and the enemy would be most interested.. 


It may be appropriate here to add a few thoughts about some negative aspects 
not only of basic training but also of the more personal circumstances for 
those in it. Keeping the Field Hospital clean was almost a religious thing. A 
man in need of a shower was told so in no uncertain terms. Reluctant men 
were often taken to the showers by his buddies and given а “GI shower" with 
scrub brush and soap. Deodorants were a necessary with all the field work 
during training. Some men didn't know what a deodorant was nor had they 
ever used a bathroom with running water. 


"One time we told a new recruit fresh off the farm that army 
toilet seats were good carriers of venereal disease. (a popular 
misconception) In a panic, he decided to lift the toilet seat and 
crouch over the toilet instead of sitting on it. What a mess he 
made of himself. He was told eventually that it was all a joke.” 


Most people need to use the toilet in the morning. Can you imagine 250 men 
having to use the same facilities at the same time at the same place? Standing 
in line was not uncommon with many shouts of “hurry up or ГИ... my 
pants. " The latrine was the same size as one of the barracks; however instead 
of the entrances at the front or back, the doors were at the side. To the left of 
the entrance were banks of sinks attached to a center wall. There were about 
ten on each side of the wall. Above the sinks was a shelf to set personal 
things like shaving material, toothpaste, etc. There were no mirrors so most 
men carried a portable “trench mirror" with a wire stand. These were 
god-sends on field maneuvers. - 


“I had used an electric shaver since I was sixteen. These were 
forbidden during basic training because they were thought not 
to give as close a shave as the blade and soap system. I had a 
light beard so no one ever knew or stopped me. The only 
trouble I ever had was in Scotland where they used the 220 volt 
electrical system. But I bought an adapter and went on as 
usual, We always had our own 110 volt generators in the field 
so there was no trouble there either.” 
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On the other side of the wall of sinks were the toilets. There were no ۰ 
partitions or booths so using them became a social affair. Toilet paper was 
seldom in stock so most men carried their own roll. On the opposite wall was 
the long, metal urinal trough. On the right of the sinks and toilets was the 
shower room with a dressing room to hang clothes and towels. The shower 
heads were along three of the walls about 3 feet apart. Again no booths or 
partitions. The men carried their own soap in metal soap holders, their own 
wash cloths, shampoo and towels. A fascinating invention for field maneuvers 
was the portable shower run with gasoline. It was on a trailer and could be set 
up anywhere there was water. It had a 250 gallon water tank which was 
nowhere enough, but in most instances it used water from any lake or creek 
anyway. When all the showers were in use, the water was either boiling hot 
or ice cold. 


"Latrines in the field were even more primitive. Our sanitary 
crew would dig a 4x4x4 hole and set a pre-made box with 4 
rough-sawed holes over it. At each end of the box was a funnel 
filled with straw which became the urinal. Give credit to our 
sanitary crew, they pilfered toilet seats from empty barracks 
which made things a lot more comfortable. Most of the time ще. 
boxes were set out in the open but if the nurses were with us the 
sanitary boys would set an army-provided latrine screen 
around it. The officers and nurses has similar facilities but they 
were in pyramidal tents similar to those seen on the TV show, 
MASH. During one phase of training we had no toilets at all 
but had to use slit trenches that were about 10 feet long and a 
foot wide. We had an unwritten rule that you squatted back to 
back to afford some kind оў privacy. r 


When the workday was over we all wanted to shower at the 
same time but of course that was not possible. I along with 
some of the other guys usually waited until lights-out to shower 
because there was less congestion. However there was also less 
hot water, if any. 


Psychologically, the latrine itself changed many of our 
personalities. In all of my basic training and army life, there 
was nothing as discomforting as having to perform all of my 
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personal bodily functions in a public shower and toilet. Many 
veterans will say that was not a problem but don't believe them. 
I was not brought up as a prude, but I need my own space. I 
think you know what I mean.” 


Though Camp Ellis was new it had good opportunities for recreation. There 
were first run movies at five theaters, two service clubs with good libraries, 
newspapers and cafeterias offering good non-army food. There were baseball 
fields, horseshoe courts, dances most every night and, of course, the nearby 
town of Havana. 


Havana was a small town of only a few thousand people. It was built around 
a courthouse square and during the time of Camp Ellis the streets around the 
square were filled with bars, restaurants and army supply stores. 


"A group of five or six of us would leave camp on Saturday 
night as soon as we could. We went to a bar and conned the 
manager into giving us a back corner booth where we could all 
fit in. We all drank some kind of whiskey (probably watered 
down) with a soda wash. It was routine that every third round . 
was hot, black coffee. This kept us reasonably sober and in 
good graces with the manager until the place closed at 
midnight. It was not unusual for B Unit's Lt. O'Brien to join us. 
Then we caught the last bus into camp and sang the old army 
songs all the way back. The bar had a back room where officers 
and EM's with a green roll could shoot craps. A bouncer made 
sure only the right people got in. " 


One ofthe men still has an old Havana newspaper want-ad section with the 
following ads: 


$3600 in cash buys this 6 room modern house... 
Highway Village homesites, $1.00 down...$1.00 a week. 


Close in, 7 room house, 3 rooms up, cedar shingle siding, new hot air 
furnace. Owner leaving city. Will sell for cash: $3000. 


Е 2 
To colored tenants: 2 rooms and bath. Utilities furnished, vacant. 


A $16.00. 


About the last thing the Hospital did during Basic training was take the 
infantry infiltration course. 


“The idiots shot live machine bullets over our heads. We had 
hand to hand combat, probed for land mines with a mess knife, 


C set off 1/4 lb. charges of dynamite with detonator fuses, gas 

A mask drill in a gas shack filled with tear gas, digging fox holes 
P and having a tank run over us while we were in them. All this 
p for non-combat troops!" 


At long last, Basic Training ended. Now after all that the military drilling the 


men were considered soldiers. Now from military soldiers the army would 
у change them into medical soldiers. 
©. 
C 
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СНАРТЕК 3. 
(6/9 - 9/15) 


Basic training I ended with a full dress parade and a ^well done" speech by 
Major Frank, the CO. He continued with what the men would cover in the 
next phase of our training, Medical Aid. This phase was to last about 7 weeks 
зо that in all the Hospital would have 13 weeks of training before we could be 
considered a field hospital. In this phase we would learn all there was to 
know about handling wounded patients. We would go from soldiers to 
Medical Corpsmen. Courses of study would be anatomy and physiology, 
medical aid which was an advance version of first aid, giving shots, taking 
blood, bathing patients (we used a rubber dummy) and last but certainly not 
least, the setting up of a field hospital under any and all field, weather and 
combat conditions. 


One Surgical Technician reported angrily, 


"One agitating note for me was that ] was not chosen to go to a 
Surgical Technician's School at a large general hospital near 
Indianapolis. I thought I deserved it because I had kept my nose 
clean through the first 6 weeks. Those of us who wanted to go 
and did not were told that those selected either had some kind 
of medical training as civilians or had some a lot college work 
before entering service. I thought this was a lot of ...... Rubbing 
salt into the wound was that my best buddy did go because he 
had part of a semester of work at Dartmouth. But interestingly 
enough for him, he was a ladies man and really did his thing in 
Indianapolis. What stories he told upon his return. 


As it turned out, it was a good thing I didn't go. The men who 
did received little hands-on training which is what they went to 
school for. The permanent personnel at the Indianapolis 
hospital were reluctant to teach Limited Service guys what they 
knew because they thought the LS men would take their places 
and they would be off to the battle areas. The only good our 
guys had was a lot of down time and a lot of time in 
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Indianapolis. During the time they were gone we got our own 
training which was excellent. All courses were given by the 
doctors or cadre who had a lot of medical training. One of our 
dentists was an expert in anatomy and physiology and really 
knew to how to make the subject interesting. I still know most of 
the bones in the body. Washing that rubber dummy was a riot 
as we all pretended it was a woman. We started giving shots to 
oranges and then to each other. T. aking blood was by 
demonstration only. Someone got the bright idea of. catherizing 
a banana. Another riot.” 


Most of the time, however, was Spent in setting up the Hospital in tents by 
units. That, after all, is the prime function of a field hospital: to move quickly 
with the infantry regardless of the terrain or of any habitable or non-habitable 
area. Except in cold weather, tents served that purpose admirably. A spirited 
competition now evolved among the three operating units, A,B, and C, 
especially with tent pitching.. 


“It took weeks but over that time we taught ourselves how to do 
it. At a critical time in Germany we set up the whole Hospital 
under blackout conditions and with artillery flying over our 
heads in less than 2 hours. We had to, our first patients were 
already arriving.by the ambulance full.” 


This training, however, was not all work and no play. A group of the men, led 
by Sergeant Little, formed an entertainment group. There was a lot of talent 
there. Country singers, guitar players, dancers and comedians. Whenever 
training got too tough they’d call a soldiers party and get the whole Hospital 
in a uproarious mood. The best parties happened when the Hospital was out 
on bivouac. Some of the men worked up a concoction they called GI 
Champaign. The pharmacists would contribute rubbing alcohol, which was 
good Shenley’s 100 proof stuff and mix it with canned grapefruit juice. Really 
good Champaign. Sergeant Little’s most popular song was, “The Keyhole In 
The Wall” Strictly X-rated 


Each Hospital Unit, which was to provide shelter for six ongoing surgical 
operations and twenty or more post operative patients consisted of two types 
of tents, pyramidals and squads. The centerpiece of the structure was one 
pyramidal, about fifteen feet square, which then was surrounded by ten or 
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more connecting, open squads, each ten feet by twenty. They were all held 
together by rolling up all connecting walls, and а myriad of guy ropes. This 
Hospital Unit now consisted of two surgical tents, four ward tents, an X-ray 
unit, pharmacy and a lab. Two shock tents, which led into the surgery, 
provided the receiving area. A portable generator provided plenty of 
electricity and a 250 gallon water tank truck furnished needed water. 


One Platoon Sergeant wrote; 


"Pitching tents was not the easiest thing to do. There were six 
men on the tent pitching team who handled most of the job. 
They had to be well coordinated rather than strong. We started 
with a pyramidal tent as the core of the Hospital. As it was 
going up our electrician climbed the thing and set up his master 
light apparatus on the spike of the tent pole. This device was a 
couple of 2 X 4's in a cross which supported a maze of wires. 
One wire went to each tent, even the mess tent, the latrines and 
the barracks tents. We then attached eight squad tents to that 
one pyramidal so that when the common sides were rolled up 
you had one big room. built like a T. If we got in too many 
patients we just set up some more tents.” 


The standard operating procedure under this arrangement was that the 
wounded soldier was first treated in the field by the infantry corpsman whose 
sole function was to stop bleeding and relieve pain. Then the soldier would be 
driven or carried to a battalion aid station where he was prepared for travel to 
the field hospital. Upon arriving at the field hospital he was taken to the 
shock tent which could handle ten to twelve patients. He would be examined 
by a surgeon and treated for shock with plasma, saline solution or even whole 
blood. More morphine was administered if necessary. When stable he would 
be tagged by the clerk with his vital information and treatment received so 
far. If a chaplain was available he would stay with the incoming patients to 
keep them calm. 


Every man had to have surgery or he would not have been taken to our 
Hospital. Surgery was limited to life saving procedures. Limbs were either 
removed or mended and plaster casts applied. Abdominal wounds were 
meticulously cleaned and intestines and other organs repaired. Chest wounds 
required cleaning and repair of lungs and air passages so the man could 
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breathe properly. These were the most difficult to treat because breathing is 
so vital to life. Head wounds were given whatever was necessary and then 
sent to a station hospital for special care. 


“After the return of the technicians from the training school we 
spent a couple of weeks on bivouac setting the Hospital in a 
remote area of Camp Ellis. We set it up at night, in the rain and 
whatever came along. One night we had to find the setup area 
by using compasses. It was a disaster, even the leader of the 
exercise got lost. We also learned how to move the wounded, set 
up IV's with saline solution and test all of our equipment to see 
that it worked in the field. Finally there was a move and setup 
under blackout conditions. It worked beautifully." 


But not all was perfect. On one bivouac. Major Frank decided it was time for 
everyone to see a real operation. One of the men from headquarters had a 
large cyst behind each ear. The major was going to remove them under field 
conditions. Without going into detail, the whole Hospital decided the Major 
was a much better gynecologist than a surgeon. Gynecology was his specialty 
аз a civilian. 


During the last bivouac the Surgeon General came to make the final 
inspection of the Hospital. It passed with flying colors, and that was a real 
miracle. It had poured rain the night before. Seeing the inspection going down 
the drain, one man called out from his tent to Chaplain Messenger, 


"Hey Chaplain, can't you do something!" Messenger got out 
of his tent in the driving rain and, putting our his arms yelled, 
"Enough already!" 


The rain stopped and the Hospital passed the inspection. 


Overall the training had been exemplary. During the entire two year operation 
of the Hospital there never was an AWOL and only one court martial. Now 
the CO made the announcement that all were to go home on 15 day furloughs 
before shipping overseas. Then with furloughs over, the Hospital received its 
full compliment of doctors and nurses. But the Hospital did not 20 overseas. 
immediately however. It was sent to Fort Dix for the real hands-on training no 
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one had so far received. But the result was the same as the guys experienced 
at Indianapolis. They were shut out of training for the same reason. 


"I spent a lot of time watching operations in surgery. Most of 
the other guys found something to occupy them but it was all a 
waste of time except for the men who came from the East, at 
least they were able to go home. I finally was relegated to the 
cast room where I did a lot of surgical technician's work for the 
chief orthopedic surgeon. That lasted only until our head 
surgical tech found out how much experience I was getting and 
then sent me to a ward and replaced me with one of his 
favorites. I didn't really care, by now I was getting used to the 
way the army did things." 


Then one day the Hospital got orders to move to Camp Myles Standish near 
Boston. Most of the men were elated. This was the week long training camp 
to prepare for the trip overseas. Here they learned how to abandon ship, wear 
life jackets and swim to lifeboats...if there were any. There was a scale model 
ship to practice abandoning ship. There were no lifeboats, only ropes to drop 
into the water. Only the Hospital s best swimmers were used as 
demonstrators. There were no passes to town here, security was intense. АП 
mail home was censored and the Hospital's new address was just an APO 
number. “Lose lips sink ships!” To emphasize the gravity of the situation, 
each man made out his Power of Attorney to a spouse, parent or relative...just 
in case. 


"On November 11th, 1944 we boarded a train to Boston and 
upon arrival right on the dock we saw our ship, the beautiful 
Dutch Nieuw Amsterdam. (note 2) Here was 36,000 tons of 
ship, the fifih largest in the world. In peace time she carried 
556 passengers in First Class, 455 in Second Class and 209 in 
Third Class. Now there would be 10,000 men and women going 
to Scotland. Even though she was a Dutch ship she was ۰ 
operated by the British and manned by Indonesians. We got 
under way at 5:00 PM and were shocked when, after being 
hounded on how important secrecy was for the last week, we 
heard a great blast from the ship's horn on leaving port. Jesus, 
all of Boston knew we were leaving.” 
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The seven day trip across the Atlantic was generally uneventful except that 
the first morning out one man was found to have pneumonia. АП of the 
Hospital's doctors and nurses attended him and by the time the ship reached 
shore he was well enough to leave ship on his own. Seasickness was the 
order of the day for the first couple of days until the men got their sea legs. 
One nurse was sick all the way over and then all the way back. She never did 
leave her bed. 


The entrance and exit to the mess hall was down a grand staircase which was 
magnificent for peacetime tourists but hell for the GI's. With hundreds of 
seasick people going up and down that staircase, you can imagine what a 
mess that was. Just the smell was enough to do it! Some Hospital people 
were so sick they did not remember leaving Boston or arriving in Scotland. 
The Dutch crew cursed as they had to hose down the stairs and the decks 
above. 


“We had private staterooms because we were the last to load 
and the ship was loaded from the bottom up. Officers and 
nurses were on A deck and the rest of us were scattered among 
the other First Class decks. Some guys were in the hold. I 
remember one guys telling me that he had to use the long metal 
urinals down below and when guys got sick they had to use the 
urinal for both purposes at the same time. The experience alone 
was enough to make you sick. Although we had the staterooms, 
they were hardly what the tourists had. Not with ten men in 
rooms built for two. But at least we had a toilet and 
bathtub...really great luxuries.” 


Food was miserable. The cooks were British and so was the food. It was 
always greasy and overcooked. Sanitation was abominable. The mess trays 
were always greasy from the meal before. Breakfast was usually cold 
scrambled powdered eggs and salt pork. At least the huge piece of bread 
which, spread heavily with marmalade, was eee and could last the day if 
necessary. 


“We ate only twice a day which was probably a good thing. 
Most of that lousy food would have only made more people sick. 
Dinner was usually Spam, potatoes, dessert and weak coffee 
already laced with milk. I’m surprised Spam is still around. I 
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y still can't stand even the thought of it. But the trip was short 
= enough and cigarettes were only 50 cents а pack. I spent most 
of my time on deck where the sea air was cold but at least it was 
fresh and did not smell of grease and sickness. I found a place 
- at the bulkhead between piles of life rafts. Watching the sea was 
e fun as long as you didn't think about being torpedoed by a 
4 German U Boat because the Nieuw Amsterdam was so fast it 
was thought she did not need a destroyer escort. Somewhere 
۱ along the way one of our nurses found my hiding place and 
e shared it with me. From then on it was a quite a pleasant 
СУ voyage. " 
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СНАРТЕВ 4 


SCOTLAND 
(12/18/44 - 1/7/45) 


The Hospital landed in Grenock Scotland on November. 18. (note 3) 


0 "We left the Nieuw Amsterdam on lighters, small ferries, which 
e took us to the docks part way up the Clyde River. We went by 
©» truck to Camp Crookston which was near Glasgow. Glasgow is 


in central Scotland on its west coast. An advance party was 
there ahead of us so our Quonset huts were ready. The Quonset 
huts were comfortable enough with coal burning stoves and 
electricity. Our beds were cots and the mattresses were actually 
burial sacks filled with straw. There was a common latrine for 
hundreds of troops but at least we had regular toilets and sinks. 
Hot water was a problem so I soon found a natatorium sort of 
establishment in Glasgow, run by the Red Cross, where I could 
take hot showers and swim a little. 


We had our own mess hall and since we had our own cooks, the 
food was fairly good. The regimen of eating only two meals a 
day on the ship was continued here. Breakfast was big enough 
to last the day, since we weren't doing anything anyway. Dinner 
was the main meal and we got plenty to eat. The meals were 
British type which meant breakfast consisted of lots of oatmeal, 
grits, bread, salt pork and cold cereal with powdered milk. 
Dinner was mostly smoked meats, lamb and more bread. Two 
things we got lots of was Pam and Brussels sprouts. Ask any 

И WW П vet today what he thinks of Pam and he'll reply with a lot 
oy of four letter words. One relief for the GI meals was a civilian 
run Fish & Chips wagon right at the gate of the camp. There for 
a few pence, we could get two generous pieces of fried fish and 
a lot of greasy French- fries. It all came wrapped in newspaper 
which I just found out is a very sanitary way of wrapping food.” 


` е Тһе Hospital was there for 53 days waiting for its equipment to arrive by 
= another ship from the states. It was determined later that the equipment had 
gotten lost. There wasn't much training, just some close order drill when the 
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weather was good which is not often in Scotland. For days the men did not 
see the sun. Today we call that Seasonal Affective Disorder. (SAD) which 
makes people sad and depressed. It was a continuing problem. Had it not 
been for the fact that the camp was so close to Glasgow and the people 
around the camp were so nice, many men would have gone AWOL. Passing 
the time was a problem. There were always kids around who, with their *gum 
chum?" drove everyone nuts. They asked for gum but really wanted cigarettes 
or food they could not get at home. 


“I played a lot of poker and read a lot of pocket books supplied 
by the Red Cross. Going into Glasgow was my best pastime. 
After a good shower, I ate at a GI run mess hall which had 
good food like steaks and pork chops. There were a few bars 
where I could get British beer, which always tasted watered 
down. There were always British movies that were not very 
good but at least the theaters were a little warm. Strangely 
enough my memories of going into Glasgow involved me by 
myself. 1 liked good food and the showers and I suppose my 
friends were looking for other kinds of entertainment. Getting 
into Glasgow was easy enough in that two tram lines ran right 
into camp. One ran until midnight so we could stay in town 
most of the evening.” 


Therein lie some tales. 


"One day afier a lucky night at poker, I decided to go into 
Glasgow and blow in my winnings. I found an elegant French 
restaurant where I thought I could get a good meal. Price was 
no object. [ was seated rather formally by a French maitr'd who 
spoke little English. He gave me a monster menu which was all 
in French. Not knowing one word of French I suggested he 
bring me something special. He understood that, smiled 
broadly and went to get the wine that went with the entree. I had 
some kind of fried fish dish for an appetizer and after waiting a 
long time for my dinner the waiter brought a large silver tureen 
which he opened with a great flourish. Under the dome was, 
much to my disgust, one thinly sliced piece of Pam with some 
kind of sauce. He then opened another tray which was filled 
with Brussels sprouts which we had with almost every dinner in 
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camp. 1 should have taken the warnings from our officers that 
food was very scarce in the British Iles.” 


Another form of pastime for the men was to take the train to Edinburg which 
was a couple hours ride. There was a lot to see there including the great 
Edinburg castle which is one of the homes of the royal family. Some of the 
guys reported finding a pub that sold the local Scotch, Teacher's Highland 
Cream, on the black market. One had to tip the bartender and then he would 
take them into the men's room where the transaction took place. А bottle cost 
about $25 which was lot of money then. 


"I seldom drank that much but I could sell the bottle for twice 
that amount which paid for a lot of trips to Glasgow.” 


During the Christmas holidays, the Jewish guys took over KP and the other 
daily duties so the Christian guys could participate in the activities. On New 
Year's eve, a bunch of the men accepted an invitation to spend the night with 
a family in Glasgow. Their host was a very successful and well off Jewish 
gentlemen. 


"He greeted us at the door with a glass of Scotch for everyone. 
Once inside we found a beautiful girl for each of us. What could 
be better? Since Scotch was hard to get, our host would take us 
one at a time to bathroom on the second floor of a very 
sumptuous home and poured another glass of Scotch which we 
were supposed to chug alug. As the night went along, various 
friends of our host did the same. I don't know how many trips to 
that men's room we made but near midnight there were very 
few sober soldiers in that home. But then we were led to a great 
dining room where there was a buffet filled with all the hard to 
get foods we hadn't seen in months. Those of us who could still 
do so enjoyed the food. Then the lights were dimmed and we 
had a song fest, each man with his girl on his lap. I'll never 
forget that New Year's eve. I've never had a better опе.” 


The men did pull one duty while at Camp Crookston. As medics they went 
into Gourock and loaded various ships with wounded men who were going 
home. For most of them that was quite an experience. Most of these men had 
been seriously wounded, many had lost limbs. The men would carry them in 
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litters to the lighters at the docks and accompany them to the ship where they 
had to climb up a lot of ladders to the staterooms where the guys were put. 


“We had plenty of time to talk with them and I wish I had 
written down their stories. They would have filled a book with 
great war experiences. During that time I had been aboard 
great ships like the Queen Mary, the new Queen Elisabeth, our 
own Neil Amsterdam and a lot of others. It was а lot of hard 
work but I always volunteered when our platoon was scheduled 
to load. One incident I remember was when 1 had a sore arm 
and was rubbing it. The guy on the litter kidded me that he 
would get a friend and carry me aboard. Аз we were going up 
the gang plank his blanket blew off and I saw he had no legs. 1 
could have cried. " 


Research from the National Archives about this time brought an interesting 
Morning Report which read “ALERTED FOR DEPARTURE.” The 
Morning report was dated December 26th and stated that a number of officers 
and EM were sent to the port of Southampton on temporary duty. More 
research revealed this was the time of the Battle of the Bulge. It is logical to 
assume that the 64th was headed for that operation but the battle ended 
before the Hospital could get there. 


The Hospital left Scotland on January 8. (note 4) They went by train for the 
one day trip to Southampton where they were put up in a huge warehouse. 
There were only their own blankets to sleep on the floor that night. The 
following morning they boarded the Channel steamer which took them to 
LaHavre, France. The trip of 80 miles took all night because the ship went 
over in convoy with our navy. It was a miserable ride in that there was only 
room to lie in their hammocks where they also had to stow their full back 
packs. 


“That ship was so crowded there was no room to wander about. 
There was one open toilet on our deck. Too bad for all the 
seasick guys or anyone with a strong urge to go.” 


В UNIT IN FRONT OF ITS QUONSET НОТ 


CLOSEUP OF QUONSET HUT, NOT VERY NEAT 
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CHAPTER 5 


ERANCE 
(1/14/45 - 2/9/45) 


They landed at LeHavre, France after that all night journey from England. 
(note 5) Once allowed on deck they were shocked to see that the port of 
LeHavre was nothing but rubbie. Both sides had bombed it as needed. 
Getting off the small steamer was a problem. The crew dropped the 
gangplank on a huge piece of rubble far off shore which then connected to a 
wobbly footbridge about 10 feet over the water, which then led to the shore 
itself. With 50 pound packs on their backs they hobbled to shore with a little 
crap in their pants. The nurses refused to cross the bridge until one of the 
guys took their baggage with one hand and then led them across by the other. 
It was sobering to note that this is where the Allies landed on D Day with a 
tremendous loss of life by drowning. 


Box cars carried them from LeHarve to Rouen but they had to hike in the 
severe cold to the camp about 10 miles from Rouen. There were a lot of 
camps there and all were named after cigarettes: Camels, Lucky Strike, 
Twenty Grand, Old Gold and Marvels. If you don't recognize some of them 
it's because they are not made any more. They drew Camp Twenty Grand 
which was all pyramidal tents with 6 cots in each. There was a small sheet 
metal stove in the center with a long pipe up through a hole above for the 
chimney. Therein lies a tale. It was a cold day and there was no wood when 
they arrived so the more enterprising guys started chopping down the 
beautiful birch trees nearby. The farmer who owned the land threw a fit 
because chopping down a tree in France...indeed all of Europe, is a mortal sin 
which destines the chopper to hell. They slept cold that night but the next day 
the army sent some firewood. 


"This was early February and when I say cold, it was just that. 
This was really living in the field. Standing water was 
everywhere and we had to dig drainage ditches to clear it. The 
cots had no bedding so all we had was our own 2 blankets, a 
heavy comforter, and a pup tent shelter-half. No fun! We were 
fortunate that we had a lot of field training so were not totally 
lost. There was no electricity so we lived by daylight. I did not 
have much of a beard yet so the regimen was to heat some 
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water т the сашееп cup on the stove, pour it into the helmet 
and wash, shave and take a bath that way. I eventually got used 
to the cold. Would you believe I was able to do that outside in 
shorts and underwear by the time we left Twenty Grand. 


I don't remember any drills at all but there must have been 
some. The army finally put us to work by sending us in squads 
to a place where the French made “briquettes”. ГИ use that 
name because that's what they were called when I lived in 
Milwaukee and had to use them during the depression. They 
were six inch oblong “bricks” of compressed coal dust and - 
some kind of binder. We were put to work shoveling the coal 
dust. There was some compensation in that when no one was 
looking we lost some of the bricks in our truck and then took 
them back to camp. The bricks were strictly rationed so we did 
get a little more comfort" 


Field life was interesting. For example the latrines consisted of a 12 foot box 
with 6 holes in it. At each end was a funnel filled with straw. These were the 
urinals. If the box was totally occupied, the men had to use a nearby slit 
trench. This was a long, narrow trench over which one had to straddle 
without falling in. There was a modicum of modesty here in that when two 
men used it at the same time, they faced in opposite directions...back to back. 
There were no nurses here so no latrine screens had to be used. If one had 
any modesty then, he certainly lost it. 


As for food, the Hospital equipment had not arrived yet so there were mess 
tents scattered around. As in Scotland, only two meals a day were “served”. 
They ate out of mess kits which were really ingenious. They were an oval 
aluminum dish sort of device with a cover. The bottom and the cover were the 
business ends of the kit and each had two compartments. 


“When going through a chow line, we set the top and bottom 
half end to end and then clamped them together with the 
handle. One had to carry that setup with one hand and the 
canteen cup with the other. Breakfast consisted of oatmeal or 
other hot cereal in one compartment and scrambled, powdered 
eggs, flapjacks or French toast in the other. The cover may 
have had some spam or ham in one compartment and canned 
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fruit in the other. There was always plenty of coffee, tea or Kool 
Aid. Two pieces of bread were laid over the whole thing and 
some lard-like butter slathered over them. Dinner was much the 
same only one had to be careful how the French "servers" put 
the stuff in the mess kit. Mashed potatoes and gravy was one of 
the staples along with some meat. There was usually some kind 
of canned vegetables and, again, canned fruit or Jell-O. If left 
to their own devices the servers loved to clobber them all 
together into a mess. Once again there were slices of bread 
over the whole of it.” 


Near the end of the four week agony at Twenty Grand the men were set to 
work again helping to unload the ship with their equipment. They had 
Frenchmen to do the work but had to supervise the whole of it themselves. 
Each piece of equipment had the unit name on it as well as a flag-like device 
with three colors. The 64th’s colors were red, yellow, red. This was to enable 
anyone who could not read English to identify the box by its three colors. It 
took two or more days to unload the ship. The Frenchmen could not figure 
out what those colored flags meant so the supervisors had to watch every 
piece of equipment and box to be sure only the 64th’s went into the trucks . 
Since there were several other army units being unloaded at the same...and 
they were all mixed up on the ship, the Frenchmen were sorely pressed to 
figure it all out. 


"I still can remember me hollering NO! NO! ROUGE, JAWN, 
ROUGE. The Frenchman soon started to call me, Corporal 
rouge, jawn, rouge. It was all in fun of course because I 
supplied them with cigarettes and candy bars all day. One of 
our unloaders was a kid about 16. We got to be friends because 
he could speak a little German and so could I. He insisted on 
fixing me up with his sister as a reward for the candy and 
cigarettes. ” 


The supplies and equipment were taken to an open warehouse for storage. 
One of the surgical technicians tells the story of guarding the stuff. 


“Iwas one of the few guys in the Hospital who had any rifle 
training. It was during my first basic so, of course, I was 
elected to stand guard that first night. Someone gave me a 
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carbine and pistol belt and told те to go guard the supplies. І. 
had no idea how to shoot the damn thing because my rifle 
training was with an old World War I Springfield. But anyway I 
decided I could manage if the need arose. When I asked for the 
ammunition I was told their wasn't any because that type of 
carbine was outmoded. When I asked what I was supposed to 
use if someone wanted to take our equipment, I was told to just 
bluff my way through it. The carbine and pistol belt were just 
for show.” : 


There was no recreation in the camp except some reading material. To spend 
the day without being put on some kind of detail, most men went into Rouen 
on 12 hour passes. There wasn't much to do there either except use ће Red 
Cross showers and visit the many bistros. As for the sights there was a only a 
cathedral, some other churches and the bombed out port. But then too there 
was just walking around finding people to talk with about the war. The town 
had been occupied for a long time and was part of the invasion area on 
D-Day. Most people on the street, especially wounded Frenchmen, spoke 
German or English so it was not too hard to find people to talk with: What 
stories! 


"One night, after a day of wandering around, five of us wound 
up in a bistro. The place was warm and they had plenty of 
Calvados, a very strong apple brandy. As we sat and 
talked...and drank, One of our guys noticed that every so ofien 
some GI would pass our booth, go through a back door and 
then return with a big smile on his face. It would appear that 
there was some kind entertainment going on upstairs. One of 
our guys was an older, married man who was sort of mentor 
and paterfamilias. When our guy mentioned what he was 
watching the older man laughed and said, 


"Well it's about time some of you young guys lose your 
virginity. Now may be the time." I was shocked because he : 
always did what he could to keep us out of trouble. When I 
asked about that, he said. "This is France, you'll never get here 
again." When I asked, "What's so special about France?" He 
said, "Why not go upstairs and find out" It was a long night 
and we all got back to camp late. We had to walk most of the 
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P way after leaving the bus. In later months when we really 
p needed a laugh we would talk about the night we paid a visit to 
| grandma. " 


Here is a word of wisdom and philosophy propounded by one of the guys 
from the Hospital as he remembers back then. 


Cy "During a war, the country, any country, takes the flower of its 
ЄЎ youth, rings him out, beats him up and does what it can to make 
(y a fighter out of him. His sex life is left somewhere in Limbo. 

A When the training is over and the soldier returns to some kind 


of normalcy, he turns to what he had missed the most, but now 
with a vengeance because he has seen too much of other men 
and listened to too may of their alleged conquests. France was 


C the place for any new attitudes toward sex and manhood to be 

€ put to the test. Why? Because of French women. From girlhood 
e on they are taught to satisfy man's every desire. They may 

o argue, even fight with their men, but in the bedroom they are 

e naturally something else. They have no inhibitions. One has to 
o remember also that millions of Frenchmen have died by the 

о hands of their various enemies for dozens of centuries. With 

о their country being occupied by the enemy т most cases, their 
O women saved what is left of France by doing for their enemies 
O what they do best. That is probably the reason France is the 


land of homely men and the most beautiful women. As many an 
English, German and American soldier had learned to say, 
“Vive la femme”. 
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THE WAY WE LIVED IN ROUEN STREET CAR THAT DIDN'T RUN 


ROUEN'S WELCOME TO AMERICANS 
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CHAPTER 6 


ERANCE 
(2/9/45 - 3/22/45) 


Around the 9fh of February, the Hospital got orders to move out of Camp 
Twenty Grand. They now had all of their equipment, vehicles and manpower 
including some replacements for officers and men-who had transferred out. 
They were anxious to do what they were trained for and expected to be going 
to the battle area. It was not to be. 


"We were headed for Baccarat, France. (That's where all the 
Baccarat crystal is made.) A few words on the trip to Baccarat 
which is about 50 miles southeast of Nancy and about 150 miles 
from Rouen. We left by train which was a long line of French 
box cars with straw in them for "comfort". There was no heat 
and we wrapped ourselves in blankets to keep warm. In the 
three day trip to Baccarat, the train stopped for meals at 
prearranged depots. There was a serving line and we used our 
mess kits as usual. The standard way to clean mess kits was to 
scrape off the lefiover food, dip them in boiling soap water 
provided by gasoline heaters in garbage cans, dip them once 
again іп "clear" boiling water and then air dry them. Despite 
every effort to keep the mess kits clean in the GI way, most of us 
Found we had to use steel wool and soap to scour them out. The 
danger of not having clean mess kits was dysentery. Somewhere 
on that trip I got dysentery and had it, on and.off, for most of 
my remaining tour of Europe. Some days were bad, some days 
worse. I was not the only one, of course, and you may envision 
a bunch of rear ends sticking out of the moving box car doors 
all the way to Baccarat. On that train there were no latrines. An 
open box car door had to do for everything.” 


The closer to the battle area they got, the more battlefields they saw. Most 
were full of shell holes and there were always wrecks of tanks and big guns. 
Bodies of Germans and Americans were everywhere because no one had to 
time to clear the mine fields to get them out. They were gruesome sights. One 
redeeming factor of the trip was that every time they stopped for meals, 
Frenchmen plied them with wine and Calvados. Some was free but some they 
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had to pay for. For that reason the three days went pretty fast Butonone 
occasion they stopped to help a wounded German who had been mistakenly 
shot in the butt by an American MP. He was irate of course so they fixed him 
up, made some hot coffee for him and sent him on his way. 


“Here I must confess one of the worst things I did during the 
war and thereafter. We had stopped for a meal and were eating 
outside alongside our box car. As we did so a train of German 
prisoners pulled up along side of us. We could tell they had not 
eaten in a long time because of the comments they made as they 
watched us eat. But they were proud and would not ask us for 
anything. I had plenty to eat but had some food left in my mess 
kit, mostly canned peaches. Not knowing what to do with it, 1 
dumped the stuff on the ground. The Germans groaned and 
cursed but really said nothing to me. I knew they thought I had 
done it deliberately to let them know what I thought of them. But 
it was not so. I was just too immature. I should have given it to 
them. I remember the scene vividly to this day, and as time went 
on I gave much of my fruit and candy bars to kids I knew were 
hungry. Mea Culpa, Mea Culpa. " 


While stopping at one of the meal spots for chow, the Hospital sat next to a 
standing train of wine. The wine was in huge wooden barrels permanently 


attached to the rail car. Somewhere, someone shot a couple of holes in one of 


the barrels which made it convenient to load the empty jeri cans which they 
were given for water. Even if the jeri cans were full of water they were soon 
full of a great red wine. The rest ofthe trip was made in a strange fog. 


(note 7) 


They arrived at Baccarat and were taken to their quarters by their own trucks 


that had left Camp Twenty Grand a couple of days before. Their quarters 
were in a school that had heat and running water. It was the best set-up they 
had since leaving the states. They were temporarily attached to the 27th 
Evacuation Hospital and were ordered to set up a small temporary hospital 
with a surgery and a few wards, just in case. Their headquarters were told 
they were to be now assigned to the newly formed 9th Army and they 
expected to be sent into the battle area at once. But it did not happen. They 
were at Baccarat for a long time. There was time now for more technical 
raining of the technicians, which sometimes caused a little humor.. 
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PM "I recall one time we were scrubbing up for minor surgery on 
one of the displaced persons in the area. I was at the scrub 
table scrubbing my left hand for about 9 or 10 minutes when 
Stan Justkevich came over and said, “What re you doing?" I 


e said, “I’m cleaning my hand for 10 minutes like the manual 

С) says." Не said, " The rule is for 10 minutes for both hands. 

€ Let's go, we got to get started on that operation.” 

о 

© Research would indicate that the 9th Army was formed to help push the 

f^ Germans across the Rhine River. Everyone thought the Germans would fight 


to the death to keep the allies from crossing the river into Germany itself. In 
fact, Hitler ordered the army to stand its ground, or else! 


1 


e 

= "I don't know what part the 9% Army played in the Rhine 

о crossing. Around the middle of March we got the word that 
© some of us would go to the forward areas to get some 

e experience with battle hardened field hospitals. 1, and some 
о other guys from B unit, were sent to the 1 ой field hospital 

© which had been in action since North Africa. They were in a 
© building and were actively servicing combat casualties. It was 
O here that we learned that surgery was done by surgical teams 
£^ specially trained to treat battle casualties. The 10" field 


hospital personnel would support the surgery with sterile 
instruments and other needs but would not participate in 
surgery itself. Our A Unit was sent to the 11 th field hospital for 
their training. C Unit was not sent out. 


; My first night with the 1 oth field hospital was a disaster. We 

ы were billeted on the 4 floor of a building which I believe was 
9. actually the attic. After unpacking, I decided to wander around. 
O I went down to the first floor looking for some activity. I found it 
in the receiving area where a couple of newly wounded men 
were being treated. It was the first I had seen of men in deep 
shock. Their faces were sickly gray and damp with perspiration. 
But it was their glazed eyes that told their story. Here was a 

€ grave fear and a pleading for help. I could see the astonishment 
v they had at being wounded. It could always happen to the other 
guy, but not to them. Help me! I wandered into the surgery 
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where a couple of operations were going on. It was a large E 
room and 1 was free to roam around. p 


Watching the surgeons nearly sent me into shock. Seeing the 
ripped and torn insides of men, and limbs that were soon to be 
taken off was too much. I went outside to get some air but 
decided I was just being chicken. I went back into surgery and 
watched for most of the night, paying attention to what 1 would 
have to be doing in the near future. I soon got over my jitters. (^ 
But I was tired and decided to go to bed. On the way I found a C 
group of people working around something and I soon realized е 
й was an autopsy. 1 watched for a few minutes but I got the 
shakes and had go outside again. No untrained person should 
ever watch an autopsy. I did return finally and watched the 
remainder of the procedure on a German soldier who was 
brought in as a prisoner. After a long time the doctor 
performing it announced that the man had not died of his ( 
wounds but from pneumonia. He had not received medical C 
attention soon enough. I saw later how very common this was. ( 
Our guys were treated first, then the enemy. Rightly so. It was 
a nightmarish night for me. " 


B Unit stayed with the 10® for a few days, helping them move up closer to 
the action and then went back to Baccarat. 


THE WAY WE LIVED IN BACCARAT THE GENEVA CROSS, JUST TO BE SURE 
3 
о 


GERMAN ARTILERY GOT HERE FIRST. RELAXING WITH A USO SHOW 
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СНАРТЕК 7 


FRANCE TO THE.RHINE 
(3/20/45 - 4/5/45) 


Some final notes on Baccarat before the hospital left there. The school they were 
billeted in was once the Gestapo headquarters for the area. Some of the guys found 
some interesting souvenirs, one an original copy of Hitler's Mein Kamf About 
recreation: from the time they left Camp Ellis, until now, the hospital had been 
stationed near large cities: New York, Trenton, Glasgow, Edinburg and Ruen. 
Those places offered recreation extended by any large city and the guys took 
advantage of it. Now they were in a small town. The French people warmly 
welcomed them, waving as they came through on the way to the billets. They told 
stories of the Germans and the war as the hospital went through small towns. This 
was a family sort of place not like the cold, grubby big cities. But the guys had no 
work to do and plenty of time on their own. The kids hung around respectfully 
looking for handouts. The girls were friendly and a little lonesome after most of 
their young men were taken by the French Army years back. Things happened as 
you would expect, but there was one difference. The older, married men, who 
shunned the professionals previously were lonesome as well. “Relationships” now 
began to develope with the older women of the town. The Hospital settled down 
into the kind of post you'd expect in the States.. Young men courted the girls and 
the older men assuaged their lonesomeness with the mature women..It was a happy 
place. Nights found a lot of empty beds in the barracks. 


“One morning at Baccarat, we were told to pack up our equipment 
and load it on our trucks. We suspected something was up when A 
Unit and B Unit were ordered to pack up as separate units. 
Headquarter and C Unit were to hold there. We sat around for a 
couple of days expecting that the orders were just another drill to 
keep us busy. But then early one morning B Unit got the word to move 
out in a hurry. We had a quick breakfast and left. In this kind of move 
the officers and nurses rode in our jeeps and ambulances and us GI's 
rode in trucks with the equipment. We didn’t know where we were 
headed but in retrospect we were headed to a place called Willerwald, 
still in France. It certainly was an interesting trip. We seemed to avoid 
the highways and stayed on farm roads. The fields were pocked with 
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shell holes and there were tanks, tracks and burned out vehicles all 
over the place, and yes a few bodies. Where there was no evidence of 
action we saw miles of grape vines and orchards. As we found out 
later this was Alsace, the region of France that produces most of its 
white wine, beer and apple brandy. Near dark we pulled off the road 
and were ordered to set up only a few tents to stay in overnight. " 


We now knew the Hospital was part of the 7" Army. At this point it may be wise 
stop for a moment to set forth what may have been the strategy of the 7" Army as it 
pertained to the 64". Most is conjecture but may be reasonably accurate based on 
recent research. It would seem the 7^ Army would be the southern anchor of the 
Allies enormous and precarious Rhine River crossing. All areas to the north would 
be covered by the British, French and other American divisions. The three 
spearhead divisions of the 7^ were the 36", the 3“ and the 45". As mentioned 
previously, A Unit took their hands-on training with the 11۳ Field Hospital and В 
Unit took theirs with the 10" Field Hospital. It would apear now that the 7" Army 
had it set up that the 11" Field Hospital would work with the 36" Division and the 
10" Field Hospital with the 3" and 45" Divisions. If so A unit would back up the . 
11" Field Hospital and B Unit would back up the 10", That is why the men took 
our hands-on training as they did. Therefore if the Rhine crossing was worse than 
anticipated, the 64^ would be in position to back up both veteran field hospitals. 


*That night we had a cold dinner and got ready to go to bed. A truck 
pulled into our area with the couple of guys in the open back yelling 
like maniacs. When we gathered around we found it was a bunch from 
the 3" Division with a truck full of red wine. Did we want some of that 
wine! Narurally! The guys on the truck unloaded what they had and 
as they left they yelled, "Hey, don't forget. If you get guys from the 3° 
division take good care of them!" One of our officers sort of took 
charge and decided that there was enough wine for.three bottles for 
every two officers, nurses and men. A buddy of mine and I lined up for 
our "ration" of three bottles and went back to our cots. It took all 
night but we “killed” those three bottles. Good Lord, were we sick! 
The whole of B Unit was a real mess." 
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۳ CHAPTER 8 

К GERMANY 

= (4/6/45 - 6/21/45) 

e The next morning, those who could, got up, had breakfast, compliments of the 
e good cooks who prepared it overnight from field stoves. Most, however, laid 

C around nursing headaches until around three in the afternoon. Then a staff car 
C from the 7 Army drove into the area. A couple of officers met Unit B's CO 


and after a few minutes left. The hospital then got the word to pack up and be 
ready to move. Rumor was that they certainly weren't going home. As 
nightfall set in they took off in the direction of the artillery fire that could be 


۳۹ heard all day. They drove in convoy until about nine when they arrived in а 
b good sized clearing near a town called Oberschulsen. The word came to set 
кі up the hospital...but quick. Someone set ће first peg in the ground and from 
A that they set up the whole hospital as they were trained to do. 

к Here was how Lt. O'Brien, В Unit's platoon leader described what he saw: 
us 

о "With the hospital fully set up т three hours and the area 

e reasonably quiet, 1 started to the mess tent where the cooks 

e already had hot coffee. But then all hell broke loose. It was 

© midnight. The sky was lit up with anti-aircraft fire and star 

Су shells. I could hear a small plane up there, then two, probably 


German, trying to see what was going on. We were between 
Kaiserslautern and the Rhine. We were in an open field but 
every tent was covered with a huge red cross which I certainly 
hoped everyone could see. Then the artillery opened up and 
some of it was kind of close. To me it sounded like just around 


- the corner. Ours or theirs? I sure didn't care. At one point I 

ы dove into the ground and seriously considered going to find my 
ы trench tool to dig me a fox hole. But then I realized it was 

5 because I didn’t know what the battle front was like, and 


conjectured an infantryman would have died laughing at me. 

Then I looked up and saw those two small recon planes come 
down in flames. The Anti-aircraft guns got them. I really felt 

weird. Two men killed before my very eyes." 


Another surgical tech in charge of the autoclaves added, 
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"I checked some of the guy ropes and then headed for the mess 
tent. With a canteen cup full of hot coffee in my hand, I 
suddenly saw ambulances coming from all over. We were in 
business. I reported to my post at the autoclaves and started 
them up. By then three surgical teams arrived and were 
checking the patients that had just been brought in. The teams 
came in special trucks that could act as surgical units if 
necessary, but they were never used if a field hospital was 
available. They also came in civilian cars they had 
appropriated along the way. There were about ten.patients in 
the receiving tent and more waiting outside. Some of our guys 
quickly set up a second receiving tent next to the first so that all 
the patients were soon under cover. The three surgical teams 
took over the hospital. They treated the men in receiving and 
decided which were to go to surgery first. The nurse and two 
technicians on each team set up the operating areas and by the 
time we had the first bundles of instruments out of the 
autoclaves, they were working on one man. These surgical 
teams were marvels. They consisted of two surgeons, an 
anesthetist, an operating nurse and two technicians. One 
technician worked the operation and the other handled the 
instruments and other things used in the operation. The nurse 
oversaw the whole thing and made sure everything the surgeons 
needed was immediately at hand. 


On one hand 1 was fascinated with all that was going on but on 
the other scared to death keeping the autoclaves in good shape. 
These things were boilers really, with a line of burners 
underneath which used either gasoline or kerosene under 
pressure. There were a couple of gauges on top which showed 
the temperature within the boiler as well as the pressure. A 
little too much pressure and whole damned thing would blow 
up. Can you see that happening in a surgical tent full of 
patients? Or a fire from the gasoline? The instruments and 
other packs were put in the front of the boiler and the door 
closed tight with a wheel like you see in submarine movies. 
Afier 70 minutes we released the pressure and the now sterile 
instrument packs were ready to use. We worked all night. And 
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then three more surgical teams came т and went to work. By 
nine in the morning, only a few patients were coming in so all 
involved could take a break. The cooks had a full breakfast for 
everyone and the newly set up latrines got a workout. In the 
mess tent the surgical teams paid us the highest compliments. 
They said they had never seen a new field hospital work so 


e efficiently. " 

e 

ту One of the surgical techs watching an operation related his baptism under fire. 
^ "I won't go into detail on the various operations but would like 

E to cover just a couple of cases I worked on. One was kind of 

ps funny. We had enough instruments ready so I could watch what 


was going on. I was closely watching one of the operations 
where a man had a mangled arm. They were removing it. As a 
short time passed, and standing next to the surgeon, I began to ۰ 
wonder what he would do with that arm. I soon found out when 
the surgeon handed it to me and said, "Here, take this." I was 
not really ready for that but kept my composure as I walked out 
of the surgical tent and found that our sanitation guys already 
had a GI can set up for that. The arm joined a number of other 
parts of anatomy. 


“А case I was particularly interested in was a German 
Volksturm soldier about 14 years old. Hitler was down to boys 
and old men by that time. The boy had been shot in the neck, 
the bullet going in one side and out the other. He had a 
tracheotomy tube in his chest so he could breath through his 
chest rather than his mouth. He could not speak of course. I 
۳ stopped to talk to him in my fractured German and he seemed 
) happy that someone was paying some attention to him. 1 
assured him he would be taken care of shortly and that he 
would be all right. He took my hand and with his eyes said 
thank you. I waited there until he went into surgery. Later I 
visited him in the ward tent and when he came out of the | 
anesthetic, he kind of smiled and reached for my hand. I stayed 
i with him as long as I could. When I returned a couple of hours 
| later he had been transferred to another hospital, probably an 
evacuation hospital. Over the years I've often thought about 
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him and that night and inwardly hope there's a man т 
Germany who knows our hospital saved his life. I wonder if he 
even remembers the hospital...or me." 


Another man told of his own experience with the Volksturm troops. 


"I helped look afier a kid who was no older than 15 or 16. He 
was badly shot up and fought death with everything he had. 
Even after he died, his body went through seizures and spasms 
for quite some time. In fact I had to hold him on his litter to 
keep him from falling off. One of the doctors tried to explain to 
me that the brain sometimes dies before the body but the 
muscles still expand and contract, but I was in too much shock 
to understand as I watched that poor kid jump all over the litter 
he was on. Later an old man was brought in, a die-hard Nazi 
who hated guys like me trying to help him. He too died a few 
hours later. I still have his yellowDeutche Wehrmacht arm band 
which I took off of him as they took him outside to our morgue. 
It was the only thing that identified him as a German soldier. 
He wore civilian clothes except for that arm band.” 


They were up all that second night but had only a few patients, mostly 
German Wehrmacht prisoners and Americans who had been on the field too 
long and were in bad shape. But as always there was a touch of humor. The 
next morning Major Frank and his jeep driver came from Headquarters which 
was still in Baccarat to inspect the Hospital. He chewed the men out for little 
things like not policing the area and how disorderly the supplies were stored. 
He thought too that the tents could have been put in a neater fashion and the 
wiring placed more out of sight. Morale, which had been at a peak before he 
came, suddenly sagged. The entire Hospital was in the pits. The men and 
women had done a good job and they knew it. But then one of the officers 
from a surgical team came out of the mess tent to tell him how great the 
Hospital performed under fire and how proud he was of everyone. And then 
the artillery opened up somewhere in the distance and a few shells hit nearby, 
and some American fighter planes screamed overhead. The Major and his 
driver suddenly had to visit another hospital unit and left with tires 
screeching. That day had a good ending though. Mickey Rooney came to 
have supper and did a little one-man show. 


` 
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A little explanation here about the kinds of wounds treated in the Hospital. 
They came in three major categories, chest, abdominal, and arms and legs. It 
was гаге to get їп a head wound because they required special surgery and 
were sent to special hospitals immediately. Most common were abdominal 
wounds because that is the part of the body most exposed to shrapnel. These 
wounds required hours of surgery because of the many organs involved. 
Intestines had to be cleaned and repaired, spleens had to be sewn up or 
removed, stomachs were emptied and then repaired. The major problem was 
infection from the contents of the intestines and the stomach. The abdomen 
had to be scrupulously cleaned before the complicated job of suturing it all 
together. A complicated abdominal wound often took six hours or more to 
treat with the surgeons working nonstop. Chest wounds were similar in that 
cleaning was so necessary. Thoracic infections were deadly. But the Hospital 
did not get too many of those because most men wounded in the chest died of 
suffocation before being found and treated. Amputations of arms and legs 
were most common but it must be said for the surgeons, they never removed a 
limb unless they were positively sure it could not be saved. 


The next morning there were several bodies on litters outside of the ward 
tent. They were covered with tarpaulins made from surplus tents. That day 
they moved out all of the patients to an evacuation hospital and began taking 
down the Hospital again. The following day they moved out and headed for 
the Rhine River at Oberschulsen, which they crossed over on a pontoon 
bridge. That was scary. That bridge sagged down into the water as every 
vehicle passed over it. The other side of the river was still full of bodies from 
both sides. The Germans had really put up a fight there, trying to stop 7th 
Army troops from entering their homeland. 


"We finally stopped at a place called Wiernheim. We set up the 
Hospital in the field again and were there for four days. That 
first night we had a bad thunderstorm. The wind was awful. We 
were sure the whole hospital would be blown apart. Every one 
in our unit held it together by standing wherever two tents were 
lashed together and just hanging on to it. I still remember how 
the tent lashings would move me back and forth as if I were just 
a stick. The other 3 days and nights we got the overflow from 
the 10# Field Hospital. But as the days went on we got less 
American casualties and more German. Then the surgical 
teams moved out and our doctors and nurses took over. They 
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did a few operations but none very serious. They were, 
however, kept busy examining American enlisted men who had 
been commissioned in the field. The Army insisted they be in 
good health. What a joke!" 


On April 7th. they took down the Hospital and moved to Bad Durkheim, 
Germany where B Unit joined the other three units. The Hospital was put on 
inactive status and attached to the 15 Army. À new army being formed to 
go to Japan ...eventually. 


USO Tour visiting B. unit's combat setup 
at Wiernheim. Morgue tent just behind. 


The town of Stolberg 


CENTER LEFT 


1000 displaced patient hospital at Stolberg 


© 


NFER RIGHT 
А unit's combat setup at Landeek. 
BOTTOM 


B unit crossing the Rhine to Wiernkeim 


UPPER LEFT 


B Unit traveling first class 
to the Rhine 


UPPER RIGHT 
The author on the left 
CENTER 
The brass visiting B unit's 


combat setup at Oberschulsen. 
Surgery tent just behind 


LOWER LEFT. 
Stolberg villagers being 


displaced from their homes 
to make room for the army 
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СНАРТЕВ 9 


СЕВМАМУ 
(3/24/45 - 4/6/45) 


This was a period of inactivity for B Unit. (note 6) А Unit was sent from 
Wiernheim, Germany back to Bad Durkheim, Germany. B Unit was still the 
backup for the 10" Field Hospital in case they were needed but they did not 
need the Hospital's services as the war was closing down. А Unit was still 


A the backup for the 1 ith Field Hospital. All the Units were now re-united and 
f awaited orders for further duty as a combat field hospital but which never 
еу came. They moved from place to place; Bergheim, Cologne, Stolberg and 


back to Cologne. Much of this movement was due to their being placed in 
and out of the 15 Army. Someone was tossing a penny to determine what to 
do with them. A Unit, however, had some hospital duties to perform. For 
r4 three weeks they went to Rennes, France to support the 66 Division in 

d mopping up the Lorient and St. Nazaire pockets. This area of northern 
О France, occupied by the Germans, had been cut off by ће D Day invasion. 
© The Germans just waited for the war to end. There probably was some action 
о there but very little. Since the war was virtually over, the Germans just 
© surrendered to the 66" Division. Then for two weeks A Unit was in 
о Welcherath, Germany acting as the Station Hospital for the 106 Division. 

) | 


"This was kind of a fun time for us. We were in Stolberg, 
Germany and had only a littlé work here and there. One of 
them was to provide medical care for about a thousand 
"displaced persons" in a camp near Stolberg who were former 
forced laborers for the German Reich. They included French, 
Russian, Slovakian and other nationalities. It was easy work in 
that the DPs did all of it. We had some TB patients to care for 
and a few other illnesses due to starvation, but not all that 
many. The patients were in tents by the time we got to them and 
since there were no fences around, the patients just roamed as 
they pleased. Many went into the nearby towns and got 
deservedly, pleasantly drunk. Understandable!” 
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Stolberg was the location of the only court martial the Hospital had. Two men 
were accused of fraternizing with German girls. Fraternizing was supposedly 
a serious breach of military law. The Master Sergeant was council for them. 
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He was a good GI lawyer and demanded the MPs produce witnesses that the 
two guys had actually been intimate with the girls, or even with them. The 
MPs couldn't and our guys were cleared of the charges. It was a joke. 
Fraternizing was the best form of recreation. 


Our bugler had this to say about Stolberg: 


“Most of our patients were Russians DP’s. One day a Russian 
officer from their local headquarters came in to inspect the 
Hospital. He asked one of the Russian DP’s if everything was 
all right. The man complained vocifersouly about the food he 
was getting, which was good army chow but a thousand times 
better than the sawdust and gruel the DPs got from their 
German captors. When Major Frank heard of it he became very 
angry and said, “ To hell with all of them. From now on give 
them C Rations” (canned food. One can per телі)” 


An eighteen year old surgical technician told of the memorable times he had. 


"I had a couple of interesting experiences in Stolberg. B Unit 
operated the surgery for the Hospital and I took my turn т the 
operating room as the surgical tech. Sometimes I got to scrub 
for operations. One day as I was scrubbing up our head nurse 
came to me and said, "You won't work this one, I will, myself.” 
When I asked why she said, "We got a young girl who 
performed an abortion on herself and botched it up. She has an 
infection. You're too young to see this kind of thing." She 
actually closed and locked the door of the surgical theater so us 
"young" guys could not see. When I wrote to her many years 
later, I reminded her of the incident and she wrote back , "I 
was so maternal minded and protective at the time, I didn't 
want to ruin you young guy's innocence. Little did I know!" 


"Another time I was on duty alone when a very young, buxom 
Russian girl came into the surgery and with very imperfect 
English asked me to come with her to take pulses in the nearby 
ward. We always had girls who had abortions or had given 
birth to take care of. 1 asked why she needed me and she 
pointed to my wrist watch which was an inexpensive, gaudy 
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chrome plated job with a fancy metal wrist band. She needed a 
watch to take the pulses. Not being in the mood to take pulses, I 
gave her my watch and said to just bring it back when she was 
finished with it. She was shocked that I would trust her with 
such an expensive watch. These people lived on stealing and 
pilfering while they were laborers for the Germans. Trust was 
not a word in their vocabulary. She came back a couple of 
hours later to return the watch and then took my hand and led 
me to a vacant closet. She was so impressed and thankful for 
my trusting her that she offered me the only thing she had. 


On another occasion, I was scrubbing again for a French 
soldier who had a huge hydrocele on a testicle. That's a tumor 
full of water caused by tissues rubbing together over a long 
period. As the surgeon worked along he said, "Hold an emisis 
basin under the testicle. When I open it, you catch the water. " 
He had a smile on his face and I suspected something. When he 
cut into the hydrocele, it gushed water like a geyser. Not one 
drop went into the emisis basin, all of it went on me. My face 
and glasses were covered and the water ran down into my 
surgical gown. Laughter was had by all who were watching. 
Not те.” 


One man reported being in surgery and pulling a night watch which meant he 
stayed in the surgical area to give aid in case of an emergency. Beside the 
DP's there were jeep accidents and civilian accidents which the Hospital took 
care of. One night an infantry captain, somewhat inebriated, came into the 
surgery and asked if the man could help him. He said he just had ---- а 
prostitute and was sure she was infected with one of many Diseases. The 
night watch said he'd call a doctor but the captain said, “No thanks, that’ ll 
just cause trouble." So the man on duty gave him a massive dose of penicillin 
and told him if he developed any symptoms to come back for another shot. 
The officer thanked him but he was never heard from again. So the penicillin 
must have worked. 


"As for recreation, there was plenty of it. One of our officers, 
Lt. O'Brien, would often commandeer a jeep or ambulance and 
we would go sight-seeing. The cities of Cologne, Aachen and 
Liege, Belgium were all near at hand. Liege was my favorite 
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because it was not just a pile of rubble as were Cologne and 
Aachen. I did spend some time looking through the cathedrals 
in those two towns, at least what was left of them. Liege had a 
good setup for the СГ in that there was an open mess hall and 
places to sleep. I spent Belgium's E-Day there, their formal 
celebration of freedom. The whole town went nuts. What a 
night! 


But in Aachen, as the weather warmed we just walked around 
the nearby small towns talking with the Germans who were very 
friendly. They would trade most anything for food and many of 
them gave up family treasures for just a K-Ration. Finally, 1 
Just sat around drinking the fine German beer that was brewed 
in the area. A few pieces off fruit brought a whole barrel full. " 


TAX G7 GUN 


And then in mid June the Hospital got orders to move to Arles, France. We 
didn't know it then but this was the staging area for troops going to the 
Pacific war via the port of Marseilles. Like the end of the world. 


"T un UE doe M ar d. E ae сайы Me 
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СНАРТЕВ 10 


GOING HOME 
(6/25/45 - 8/26/45) 


“Camp Arles, France was a hell hole. It's just a few miles north 
of the Mediterranean where the wind blown sand of the Sahara 
desert crosses the Mediterranean and flows over the area like a 
pall. The sand was awful. On certain days we couldn't see our 
hands in front of our faces. Closing the tents against it was not 
possible because that wind was hot as hell. The men pulled no 
duty whatsoever. Totally bored. To make life really miserable 
we had weekly field inspections where we had to lay ош all of 
our personal things in that miserable dust; socks, underwear, 
toothpaste etc. We finally learned to put all of the inspection 
stuff into a barracks bag and then drag it out only for those 
inspections. ” 


They were there for nearly two months waiting for orders to move out. It was 
not official but there was no question they were heading for the Pacific and 
the invasion of Japan. So ominous too was that just about all of the older men 
and officers, or anyone who had seen long army service had been able to 
transfer out of the Hospital into the nearby 66th Field Hospital...and there 
were no replacements. Transferring out were the First Sergeant, Master 
Sergeant, the three Platoon Sergeants, and a lot of older officers and nurses. 
Some of the guys were being mysteriously promoted. Now only the younger 
guys were left. No question that the Hospital was headed for hazardous duty 
and would have to be reorganized. Once aboard ship the rumors were 
confirmed. They were heading for a staging area in the Philippine Islands.” 


During these two months of nothing to do the big attraction, of course, was 
Marseilles. What a city! It is known worldwide as the cesspool of the earth. 
Being so close to Africa, it attracted all the worst of that continent. The 
French Foreign Legion, whose headquarters is in Algiers, made Marseilles its 
port of recreation. One could see platoons of unkempt African soldiers all 
over 6 feet tall wearing red fezzes as part of their uniform, roaming the streets 
looking for alcohol, women and money...not necessarily in that order. They 
would kill anyone for anything, especially they liked GPs who were known to 
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carry lots of money. Thieves, murderers, Nazi renegades and AWOL GI's 
were everywhere, looking for the opportunity to cause mayhem. Most 
obvious were the whores who not only roamed the streets but had their own, 
rue d'la femme. It was a narrow street and they would hang out of the doors 
and windows calling out to any man who went by. Most were undressed, or 
had on as little as possible. The Hospital’s doctors warned repeatedly about 
the women. They said those women carried diseases, brought over from 
Africa, that were still unknown to the rest of the world. Could that have been 
Aids? The whole prostitute operation was legal. Such is France. One good 
thing about Marseilles was that the men could take their surplus of American 
cigarettes there and sell them for outrageous prices. A carton of Camels 
brought at least 25 dollars in French money which was so easily spent. 


"For my recreation, 1 went to Arles which was walking distance 
from where we were stationed. Despite all the GI's in camp, it 
was a quiet town and offered decent things to do. Small cafes 
were in abundance and there were stores of all kinds to shop in. 
Arles had not been touched by the war and had been a favorite 
of German officers. It was there I was introduced to opera and 
good music. There was an "ancient theater” and a coliseum, 
both still there from Roman times. The ancient theater had 
something going most every night. I saw my first opera there, 
Bizet’s "Fishers of Pearls" written for Arles especially. I 
guess he lived there. That first night the tenor had some trouble 
with the high notes and the audience booed. Later an 
announcer begged the crowd's forgiveness because the tenor 
had just been released from a Nazi prison camp and had little 
time to rehearse. There were symphonies at the coliseum but 
there too most of the players had been newly released 

"prisoners. : 


One day to our surprise, five other guys and I were told to get 
dressed in class A uniforms. We were going to Nice for a 5 day 
furlough. Nice is a beautiful city right on the Mediterranean. 

We stayed at a great hotel right on the beach and had the run of 
the place. The food was absolutely perfect, so were the girls. 
They had topless bathing there long before we Americans ever 
heard of it. I spent most of my time lying on the beach soaking 
up the sun...and the other sights. We had been cold from the 
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time we left Camp Ellis until then. What a sunburn! I spent а 
lot of time also at one of the bars there. It was a quiet place 
were no one bothered you for anything. I had a little money 
from poker winnings so I treated myself to all of the fancy 
French drinks. 1 had great fun especially when the French 
patrons wandered over to where I was sitting at the bar for a 
little conversation. It was just a wonderful hideaway. Though 
we had the best of food I soon learned to enjoy a local favorite 
sold right on the streets. It was a simple sandwich made of the 
greatest ripe tomatoes and fresh onions, all on the best French 
bread I will ever taste. No night was complete without a couple 
of them and some good French wine." 


Then опе day the Hospital got orders to pack up. It was off to the Pacific. But 
the bomb had been dropped and VJ Day was celebrated just 2 days before. 
The goddamned war was over! Why in hell go to the Pacific? There was only 
one answer, occupation duty. The Hospital left around dusk on the SS 
Exchange, a small package freighter with about 2600 men aboard. The harbor 
pilot waved a friendly goodbye from his little boat and wished the troops 
well. The entire boat gave him the one finger salute, that's what they thought 
ofhim, Marseilles, France and the war in general. 


А couple of days later, heading east toward the Suez, the Exchange made a 
U-turn in the Mediterranean. The captain then announced that the ship was 
now headed west and our new destination was New York. God, what 
jubilation! It was a great trip after that with only a few days of rough weather 
but all had sea legs and it was kind of fun to be on deck to watch the bow of 
the ship plow into the those big waves. 


On the 10th day they woke up to find the ship had stopped. Just ahead, in the 
haze, was the statue of liberty. What a rare sight for any American, but for a 
shipload of GI’s! The Exchange docked and the Hospital debarked to find an 
old friend, Ken Murphy on the pier. He had left the Hospital at Rouen to take 
care of his sick wife and newborn son. He had seen notice of our arrival in the 
newspaper and was there to say welcome home. 


One man in B Unit recorded the events in his diary: 
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"We went to Camp Kilmer, New Jersey for a huge porterhouse 
steak dinner with all the extras. A little champagne would have 
made it perfect. We got new uniforms for our furloughs home 
and had a few days to go into New York for a little fun. We met 
Ken Murphy and his wife at a bar and spent the night there. A 
great remembrance...I still have the picture.” 


This from the author: 


“A strange thing here is that I don’t remember saying goodbye 
to any of the guys as I headed home to Milwaukee, not one! 

We must have been called out at different times and just left. I 
look at it sadly now. It was the last time I saw any of them until 
our reunion fifty years later. And for my three best buddies, I’ve 
had no word from any of them since then 


It only took one day to get to Camp McCoy in Wisconsin by 
train. The next day I was on my way home to Milwaukee. I had 
а great furlough for a month. All my friends had already been 
discharged and we had a riotous reunion to celebrate the fact 
we all made it. War stories... we told them by the hundreds. 
Near the end of my furlough, I wrote Camp McCoy for an 
extension and got two more weeks. I think we drank up most of 
the beer in Milwaukee with my dad leading the way. I went back 
to Camp McCoy and got lost for nearly two months. I didn’t 
have enough “discharge points” to get out so I just had to wait 
as the army dropped the points lower and lower. 


The Army had lost my records so I just stayed lost for those two 
months. I spent my days in the post library and the PXs, saw all 
the movies and wrote myself passes to go into the town of 
Sparta whenever I got bored. I learned to turn my one day 
passes into weekends at home. Then one day there was a notice 
that anyone with 50 points or more would be discharged. I had 
52. I made sure I was suddenly “found” but had to wait 6 days 
for the army to find my records. I spent those 6 days as day 
room orderly for headquarters. It was there the CO, an Air 
Force captain, offered me a First Sergeancy if I would go with 
him to Alabama to head up his new office at a large training 
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base. I was tempted, but only for a few minutes. Then on 
January oth 1946 they sent me home and for me that was the 
end of all of it.” 


UPPERLEET 


Author's bunk. Box below 
it is an instrument box we used 
as locker for personal things. 


UPPER RIGHT. 
Rehearsal for boarding 
CENTER 


Waiting for trucks to take 
us to from Arles to Marseilles 


LOWER LEFT 


On the way to Marseilles 


Going up the gang plank 


Waiting to board the Exchange 


On the way home at last 
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А year later, if someone would have asked any ofthe cadre or the older men 
who served in the 64 Field Hospital what became of it, few would have 
known. They were involved in new careers and starting families. The war was 
over, who cared about the Hospital. But there was so much more to tell. 
During the war the Hospital was plagued with waiting, waiting and more 
waiting. So much so that one wonders if it all was worth it. A few weeks 
taking care of combat patients was all to show for all the training. But the 
waiting curse continued. 


Those men who were new recruits at Camp Ellis did not get discharged in 
late 1945 when the cadre did. Not having enough discharge points, they were 
sent to Newton Baker General Hospital in Martinsburg, Va. which was a 
mental hospital for military personnel. All the reports indicate they did little 
or nothing there for over 6 months. It seems one of the officers, Cletus 
Rempfer of A Unit, decided to remain in the Medical Department of the army 
and make a career of it. He was made CO of the Hospital detachment at 
NBGH. 


"He refused to send the guys home for discharge because it 
would have broken up his new command. A group of the guys, 
totally disgusted, contacted our old CO, Major Frank and he 
pulled a few strings to get all of us out. I found out later 
Rempher retired as a Lt. Colonel in the regular army after 
many years of service. But I never did find out if the Major was 
still in the Army or not, but he was a regular Army man when 
he was first given command of the 64 › 


Newton Baker General Hospital engendered | more mysteries. One of the 
nurses wrote: 
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"One night when we were still at Newton Baker some of the 
husbands of the Hospital wives showed up late from their 
normal duty. They were full of "good spirits" which they 
explained came from Major Frank's desk which had been 
delivered that day. He had stashed the scotch there for good 
use in the Pacific if and when the Hospital got there." 


The mystery is why was the major's desk sent to Newton Baker when no one 
else's stuff was. There would have been some interesting material in that 
shipment. Many of the men stashed personal things in the autoclaves and 
other surgical equipment. There were guitars, German accordions, pistols and 
loads of souvineers. Obviously the Major never had to report to NBGH. But 
all records of him seems to have disappeared. 


From NBGH, the Hospital was put into the regular army and sent to Percy 
Jones General Hospital in Battle Creek, Michigan but this may have been on 
paper only. There are no permanent records of it. Then in 1946 it was 
activated at Murphy General Hospital in Waltham Ma. which was designated 
its permanent home base. It is interesting to note that the 64th and Murphy 
General Hospital were activated at the same time. Before it was known as 
Waltham Regional Hospital. But in the records from MGH the Hospital was 
listed only as a medical detachment. But other records show that it had 13 
nurses and a complement of 133 enlisted men who were engaged in active on 
the job training. One can presume from the records that the 64th was sent to 
МОН primarily to supply needed personnel. From there the Hospital went on 
training exercises to Fort Bragg and Camp Campbell in Kentucky, back to 
Fort Bragg again and then home to Murphy General. Obviously the 64th was 
now a regular army outfit. 
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With the coming of the Korean war in June of 1950, the Hospital was sent to 
Fort Bragg again, then to Camp Fischer at APO 9. From there it went to 
Korea and then to Koje-Do, Japan. One man reported that the men who were 
with the Hospital in Korea never did see any action, however there are 
records to show that it received the following non-combat commendations 
during that period. 


UN Offensive, CCF Intervention, CCF Spring Offensive, UN 
Summer/Fall Offensive, Second Korean Winter, Korea 
Summer/Fall 1952, Third Korean Winter, Korea Summer 1953. 
The Hospital earned the following decorations: 2 Meritorious 
Unit Commendations, 1950-1953, 2 Republic of Korea 
Presidential Unit Citations, 1950-1953 


That same man reported it was set up one time to receive casualties but the 
Chinese were overrunning the area and it had to retreat in a hurry. Once 
again, no action. The Hospital was then sent to Koje-Do Japan as a hospital 
for prisoners of war. From there it went back to Korea for duty in the 
demilitarized zone and was there until it was finally disbanded in 1954. 


But then in 1960 it was reactivated and sent to Fort Richardson, Alaska. It 
was there until 1970 acting as a cold war field hospital in case the Russians 
came across the Bering Straight on invasion. One man who was there said 
they never had anything to do either. The curse was still on 15 years later. 
Here is the only record that exists from that time. It came from the National 
Archives report on a man who was there for ten months and then left when 
the Hospital was finally deactivated in 1970. He has been lost in time. 


"Our principal duty was to act as a field hospital for the two 
brigades of infantry that were stationed there in case of war 
with the Russians. We trained in the field with the infantry often 
setting up tents in severely cold weather. Our tents had special 
canvas covers fo keep out the cold, wood floors and gasoline 
heaters. The tents were also sealed against the weather by snow 
and ice. It was routine for us to set up the Hospital in thirty 
below zero and one time in forty five degrees below. Sometimes 


the temperature dropped to 100 degrees below at night. It was 
probably colder but our thermometer did not read any lower.” 


There are no more official reports of the 64th Field Hospital from this time 
forward. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE AFTERMATH 
(1945 - 2000) 


A most fitting conclusion to this chronicle is a survey of what happened to the 
men and women of the 64th after the war. Many of the men took advantage of 
the GI Bill of Rights and went on to college. For some mysterious reason a 
large share followed careers in education. At least five became 
Superintendent of Schools in their town or district. One became a college 
dean. Others retired as principals or teachers. Another man took two 
advanced degrees in nursing. One man retired as president of his own bank. 
One doctor became the chief surgeon at Sing Sing, the old prison in New 
York. 


Most of the nurses stayed in nursing with a few, the chief nurse among them, 
remaining in the army to make it their career. Some married and had families. 
One couple, a nurse and a surgeon married while on their “coming home” 
furlough. After being discharged they went home to raise a family. 


А few of the men, however, went to work in blue collar jobs and reported 
they were happy doing so. There was a truck driver, a machinist and a 
plumber. There were white collar workers too, working for companies such 
as AT&T, General Motors and Caterpillar Tractor. Some started their own 
business. One man went into real estate, another into advertising. More than 
one cook opened his own restaurant. Our chaplain became the pastor of his 
own church. Some stayed in government to become mayors and councilmen. 
But they all reported success in what they did. Many attributed it to their 
training and discipline in the 64th Field Hospital. There is only one sad 
occurrence to report. One man became mentally ill and died in an institution. 


All in all, however, the members of the Hospital came home to live normal 
lives and to raising families. They all, indeed, became part of Tom Brocaw's 
“The Greatest Generation". 


There were two reunions of the Hospital, one at Wright Patterson AFB in 
1996 and the other at West Point in 1997. About fifteen men and their wives 
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attended both. None of the officers or nurses were able to make them. At 
each, the first couple of hours were rather raucous with jokes and the lighter 
reminiscences but as the evening and the next day wore one the groups 
became quieter as they went further back into the story of the Hospital and 
looking at old pictures began to remember the more serious side of our 
service in it. Most poignant were the memorial services for the men and 
women who had died in the last fifty or more years. The list was very long. 


To all of them this work is dedicated. With the passing of the years, most of 
them can no longer answer roll call. But from them have sprung three 
generations of numerous children and grandchildren...and great grandchildren. 
May they never forget. 


There is an ebb and flow in all human events. There is a 
building up and a tearing down, there are brief enchanted 
moments in history and in the short lives of men and women, 
there is a wonder and cynicism, there are dreams that can come 
true and dreams that can't. 


Nelson Demmile 


ER. 
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NOTES 


1) Camp Ellis's training program officially ended in December of 
1944. In October of 1945 the camp was placed under the government 
surplus category and valued at 23 million dollars. Part was given to 
the Illinois National Guard in November of 1949. In 1950 most 
buildings were sold at public auction. Underground water fixtures 
were removed and the land began to revert to its original farm 
condition. After indecision as to what to do with most of the land, the 
government decided to sell it back to the original owners or sell it at 
auction. Today little remains that would indicate a camp existed there 
in the 1940's. There are a few bunkers and the remnants of the rifle 
range. (see material enclosed) 


2) The Nieuw Amsterdam was christened at the Rotterdam Dry-dock 
Co. on April 7, 1937. It became the luxury cruise ship of the Holland 
American Line. It was a 36,000 ton ship and the fifth largest afloat at 
the time. It was 758 feet long and had an 88 foot beam. But it had 
been taken over by the British from the Dutch in Indonesia and 
refitted to transport troops instead of tourists. It was commanded by 
British officers and manned by Dutch and East Indian crews. 

(see illustration enclosed) 


3) By this time the war in Europe had taken a turn for the better. The 
Russians had repulsed the German's advance into their “Motherland” 
and began to push forward. The Allies were advancing in Italy and 
had entered Rome. On June 5. On June 6th the allies made their 
bloody landing in Normandy. (see The Longest Day" by Cornelius 
Ryan and Saving Private Ryan. After D Day the Allies continued to 
advance westward and the German Army began to crumble. On 
August 25th, Paris was liberated 


4) On Christmas some of the men mysteriously left camp to go to 
Avonmouth, England. It wasn't known until much later they were an 
advance party to take the hospital to France in a hurry if the Ваше of 
the Bulge had gone completely awry. 


5) The war was going well for the Allies. Russian forces alone 
outnumbered the Germans by three to one. They were advancing on 


Warsaw and they were only 40 miles from Berlin but had to stop to 
regroup and get re-supplied. The Battle of the Bulge was over and the 
Ist and 3rd Armies had linked up. The back of the German army was 
broken but they fought on.. 


6) The Germans were now in full retreat on both fronts. Auschwitz 
had been liberated. Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin had met at Yalta 
to plan the end of the war. Dresden, had been totally destroyed by a 
thousand bomber raid. 


7) Atthis time Patton's 3rd Army was barreling into Germany form 
the Luxembourg area. They “cleaned up” 23 towns in a giant 
triangular area near Trier where the Rhine, Saar and the Moselle 
rivers converge. The 7th Army took the two towns of Spicheren and 
Forbach both near Saarbrucken which the 64th went through later on. 
There was fanatical resistance by hastily recruited Volksturm units in 
both towns. Heavy artillery was increasing here and heavy mortar and 
machine. gun fire, small arms and automatic fire was hurled at the 7th 
Army in house to house fighting. 
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" CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE 64TH FIELD HOSPITAL 
£^ 

p The 64th Field Hospital served in WW II, the Korean war and as a reserve hospital in Alaska. 


Facts and inferences for this history were taken from numerous documents provided by the Army and by the members of 
the 64th. 


f 1) 64th Field Hospital General Orders from 12/18/44 to 2/13/54. Document consists of 67 8 1/2" X 14" 

di pages. They deal primarily with the changes of command in the hospital as well as orders regarding the 
* issuance of Good Conduct Medals. Only four insignificant General Orders applied to the 64th Field 
Hospital in Europe. Ali of 1947 and 1948 are missing. Excluded are Special Orders and other 
administrative orders regarding promotions, court-martials, etc. 


2) Annual Reports for the years of 1944 and 1945. These are subjective narrative reports by Major Frank, 
reflecting his pride in the Hospital, rather than documented factual reports. In some instances the reports 
are almost apologetic for the Hospital not being in action for a longer period of time. 


3) A four page history of the Hospital which was written in January of 1949. This history covers the entire 
action of the Hospital during WW II in one paragraph and then spends the next four pages on its 
activities during 1948. It ends with the Hospital stationed in Fort Bragg, NC. 


4) (Record numerous others) 


©) CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY 
к 
С 3/20/44 Activated, Camp Ellis, IL 
e 3/20/44 - 9/15/44 Basic medical training 
9/17/44 - 11/2/44 Fort Dix, NJ - Hospital training 
11/3/04 - 11/10/44 Camp Myles Standish - Staging area 
11/11/94 - 11/18/44 Boston POE, sailed SS Nieuw Amsterdam 
11/18/94 - 1/7/45 Camp Crookston, Scotland - waiting for supplies and new equipment 
1/8/45 - 1/11/45 Camp C-18, Southampton, England - POE | 
1/14/45 - 2/9/45 Camp 20 Grand, Duclair France - waiting for equipment 
2/12/45 - 3/22/45 Baccarat, France - attached to 27th Evacuation Hospital, inactive status, some 


men trained with 10th, 11th and 57th Field Hospitals. 


3/22/45 - 3/30/45 


3/30/45 - 4/7145 


4/7/45 - 4/24/45 
4/24/45 - 5/9/45 


5/10/45 - 6/21/45 


3/19/45 - 3/26/45 
3/26/45 - 3/31/45 
3/31/45 - 4/5/45 
4/6/45 - 4/24/45 


4/27/45 - 5/21/45 


5/21/45 - 5/23/45 
5/23/45 - 5/27/45 
5/27/45 - 6/7/45 


6/7/45 - 6/21/45 


3/5/45 - 3/24/45 


3/24/45 - 3/28/45 


3/28/45 - 4/1/45 
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ingwiller, France - support A & C Units 

Bad Durkheim, Germany - reunited with ali units. (all units relieved of combat 
duty on April 5, 1945) (64th left 7th Army to join 15th Army headquartered at 
Bad Durkheim, Germany) 

Bergheim, Germany - 64th Field Hospital on inactive status 

Fortuna, Germany - 64th Field Hospital on inactive status 


Cologne, Germany - support B & C units. 


A UNIT. 
Brumath, France - support and train with 11th Field Hospital 
Herxheim, Germany - support 36th Division in combat 
Landeek, Germany - support 36th Division in combat 
Bad Durkheim, Germany - reunited with other units 


Rennes, France - support 66th Division in mopping up Lorient and St.Nazaire 
pockets 


Cologne, Germany - reunited with other units 
Nachtsheim, Germany - in transit 
Welcherath, Germany - station hospital for 106th Division 


Cologne, Germany - reunited with other units 


B UNIT 


Willerwald, France - set up in tents to support 10th Field Hospital and train to 
support combat division on its own 


Kasierslautem, Germany - support 3rd Division in combat 


Obershulizen, Germany - crossed the Rhine with 3rd Division 


4/1/45 - 4/5/45 
4/5/45 - 5 
5/10/45 

5/12/45 - 6/11/45 


6/11/45 - 6/21/45 


3/20/45 - 4/5/45 


4/5/45 ~ 4/6/45 


5/10/45 - 6/21/45 


6/6/45 

6/25/45 - 8/16/45 
8/16/45 - 8/25/45 
8/25/45 

8/25/45 - 8/28/45 
9/2/45 - 10/18/45 
10/18/45 - 11/2/45 
11/2/45 - 5/9/46 


5/9/46 


5/10/46 - 11/13/46 


11/13/46 - 4/10/48 
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Wiernheim, Germany - support 3rd Division and 45th Division in combat 
Bad Durkheim, Germany - reunited with other units 

Cologne, Germany - Sportspalast, hospital for displaced persons 
Stolberg, Germany - station hospital for displaced persons - 100 beds 


Cologne, Germany - reunited with other units 


C UNIT 


Hochfelden, France - with 11th Field dies acted as holding unit for 35 
seriously wounded patients 


Bad Durkheim, Germany - reunited with other units 


Cologne, Germany, Sportspalast, hospital for displaced persons, temporary duty 
with 7th Convalescent Hospital operating over 600 beds 


FROM HERE FORWARD АШ, UNITS WERE TOGETHER 


Cologne, Germany - 64th Field Hospital alerted for direct redeployment 
Camp Arles, France, staging area for overseas shipment 

SS Exchange 

SS Exchange docked at New York 

Camp Kilmer, NJ 

R&R 

Camp Sibert, Alabama 

Newton D. Baker General Hospital, Martinsburg, VA 

Last of the WW II Hospital personnel transferred to HQ Det, 3594th SCU, 
Newton D. Baker General Hospital. Every indication that all WW || veterans 
were discharged shortly thereafter. 

Percy Jones General Hospital, Battle Creek Michigan. This appears to be a 
transfer on paper only. The records show no personne! or equipment on this 


base. Looking for more information. 


Murphy Genera! Hospital, Waltham, MA, which then became the home station 
for the 64th Field Hospital. Looking for more information. 


4/12/48 - 5/9/48 
5/5/48 - 6/1/48 

6/4/48 - 0 

413/50 - 0 
5/16/50 - 8/7/50 
8/11/50 - 8/14/50 
8/14/50 - 8/26/50 
8/26/50 - 9/23/50 


9/24/50 - 12/16/50 


10/25/50 
12A7/50- 9/5/53 
12/17/53 - 4/1154 
6/26/60 


5/1/70 
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Fort Bragg, NC - new home base. Preparation for special training 
Camp Campbell, KY for special field hospital exercises with infantry 
Fort Bragg, NC 
Camp Mackall, NC 

Fort Bragg, NC, Korean War began 6/25/50 

Camp Stoneman, CA Staging area 


POE and USS Randall to Japan 


Japan 
Korea UN defense. Chinese intervention. William Tuttle reports that 
the hospital did not serve in any combat capacity during this 
time. It was located on "the water's edge" at Pusan. Then it went 
north to Pyongyang to set up for combat casualties but the North 
Koreans moved south and the hospital went back to Pusan. One 
respondent reports they then had to run like hell from the 
Chinese. 
Japan Became part of the Regular Army 
Japan POW Camp, Koje-Do Island 
Korea Served in demilitarized zone. Inactivated, 4/1/54 


Fort Richardson, Alaska, reactivated 


Fort Richardson, Alaska, inactivated 


The trail of the 64th Field Hospital ends here. The Army has no more records. The Korean War ended on 
7127153. On 2/13/54 at APO 20, a Chief Warrant Officer took command of the Hospital which would indicate that it was 


no longer functioning as a field hospital. It was officially inactivated on 4/1/54. It was then reactivated at Fort Richardson 


Alaska to serve as a reserve hospital for troops stationed there in case the Russians invaded through Alaska. 


